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F IT BE TRUE that all the 

works of man’s hands are a reve- 
wees lation of his inward thought, 

then we are justified in seeking 
to find, in architecture, an indication 
of the thought of its creators. By 
this I do not mean to suggest that one 
can find in architecture a perfect key 
to all the thoughts of the time that 
produced it, but that, in a general way 
it will prove to be a fair indication 
of the mental conditions existent at 


the time of its conception and execu- 
tion. A simple-minded people, for in- 
stance, would never have created the 
complex and ornate Tudor-Gothic 
structures of Europe, nor a debased 
and sensual, extravagant and showy 
people, the strictly pure and simple 
types of architecture of ancient Greece. 

In the minds of many people—Christian 
Scientists, as well asothers—there seems 
to be a belief quite current that an 
adulterated or modified Greek style 
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of architecture is essentially character- 
istic of Christian Science. That this 
belief is erroneous, can well be shown. 
One of the leading writers of Christian 
Science thought, in the Journal of May, 
1909, p 75, says: “Mrs. Eddy has not, 
to my knowledge, even suggested that 
such a type be considered Christian 
Science architecture. The __ original 
Mother Church, built in 1894, upon 
Mrs. Eddy’s suggestion, and upon 
which she devoted much time and 
energy, is Romanesque. The Church 
in Concord, her gift, erected in her 
home city, dedicated in 1904, is a 
Gothic edifice. The immense new 
Mother Church, dedicated in June, 
1906, is of Italian Renaissance. These 
three buildings, one her gift, and the 
other two suggested by her, seem to 
show that she preferred the type of 
building which, when seen at such a 
distance that no inscription or title 
can be observed on its face, is known 
immediately as a church edifice. 
“Arguing the question from the point 
of the reflection of religion upon archi- 


tecture, it can truly be said that the 
Greek style of architecture is no more 
the interpretation of Christian Science 
in architecture, than is the New England 


meeting-house. If the Greek type for 
Christian churches had not appeared 
in this country, or in Europe, and 
Christian Scientists were the first to 
erect such edifices, then there might 
be some excuse for stating that they 
feel it to be typical of their religious 
belief. But, scattered over this country, 
and over Europe, are hundreds of 
churches of other denominations built 
after the Greek style.” 

I believe that a complete explanation 
of the large use of the Greek style, in 
the earlier days of Christian Science, is 
found in the following extract from a 
letter I recently received from an emin- 
ent architect who has devoted con- 
siderable time and study to this question 
in its larger and more important aspects. 
He says: 

“Tt is true that a considerable number 
of Christian Science Churches have 
followed more-or-less the same style; 
that style being some variation, or 
rather adaptation, of the Greek. But 
this has been due, not to any particu- 
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lar suitability of an adulterated Greek 
style of Christian Science Churches, but 
rather to the fact that a few churches 
were designed in this style in Chicago 
many years ago, and the Christian 
Science Faith happened to be particu- 
larly successful in Chicago. 

“The result was that many Chicago 
people scattered about, carrying the 
seeds of the Chicago architectural idea 
with them, but the Chicago idea was 
an architectural idea especially adapted 
to Chicago, but not so well adapted to 
many other places. 

“One of its chief characteristics was a 
very large foyer on the ground floor, 
with the main auditorium placed above 
this foyer, the auditorium being ap- 
proached by stair-wells cut through 
this floor. This was done, because, in 
those parts of Chicago, where those 
churches had to be built, property 
was extremely valuable, and they did 
not have space enough to plan the 
church with a large foyer on the same 
floor level as the auditorium. 

“It wasalso economy of space to run 
the stairs up through the floor of the 
auditorium, instead of making separate 
stair halls, which would have been 
a much more dignified method.” 

To rightly apprehend any subject, its 
fundamentals must be understood, and 
in all building, whether it be of a chair 
or table, a desk or a church, there are 
certain primary and fundamental prin- 
ciples that should guide the builder. 
In a church, for instance, the primary 
need is of an assembling place for a 
certain number of people for purposes 
of worship. Hence, the interior is the 
place of prime importance. As most 
ofthe attendants must be listeners, the 
arrangement must provide for a plat- 
form from which speakers or readers 
may be both seen and heard; the ac- 
coustics must be perfect; the ventila- 
tion as good as modern methods know 
how to secure; seating capacity in an 
easy, commodious and comfortable way 
must be provided; the exits and en- 
trances must be simple, capacious and 
ample, and the vestibule or foyer suited 
to the habits and customs of the or- 
ganization. 

In these things we find little to differ- 
entiate the essentials of Christian Science 
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Churches from those of any other de- 
nomination. All churches need these 
elements as far as inside arrangements 
are concerned. Let us look, therefore, 
to the outside needs. A church build- 
ing should certainly typify aspiration, 
hence it must tower above its fellow 
structures. As Mrs. Eddy herself said 
in criticism of a plan for the Concord 
church presented to her: “I should like 
to see something on it pointing upward.” 

A church should also be a commanding 
enough edifice, if possible, to demand 
interest and attention. In this world 
of rush and hurry, commercialism and 
absorption in business, it is well that 
upon man’s physical senses something 
shall constantly be before him as a 
reminder that these things are not all 
there is to life, and that in and through 
them all he must not forget that he is 
a spiritual being, seeking spiritual ex- 
pression. 

It must also be a building of invi- 
tation. “Come unto me,” is the Christ 
message, and his church must be in- 
viting to all men. Hence it must be 
distinctly a church, so that no one can 
mistake it for anything less important, 
or that its purpose is less beneficial to 
mankind. 

To be these things, however, in this 
age of democracy, it must be free from 
the repulsiveness of extravagance, mere 
display, pride of wealth, suggestion of 
aggrandizement, or appearance of ex- 
clusiveness. Any one of these things 
would be a serious and fatal distraction, 
each of which would unconsciously, 
perhaps, but nevertheless surely, in- 
fluence those to whom the Church 
should ever be most tender and solicit- 
ous—those struggling in the fearful 
mazes of error and evil. 

True, these ideas enter somewhat 
the realm of architectural symbolism, 
and it is impossible that architecture 
be any other than symbolic. 

In following out this idea of archi- 
tectural symbolism, however, some 
writers have gone into error. As 
Elmer Grey, the eminent Los Angeles 
architect says in an article in the Arena, 
Sept. 1908: “One writer has objected 
to the Gothic style (for Christian Science 
purposes) because of its ‘symbolism.’ 
But all forms of art are symbolic; any- 


thing that expresses thought, language, 
music, all styles of architecture. The 
Bible is full of it, the Book of Revela- 
tions is almost entirely made up of it. 
It is not a question of symbolism, but 
of the kind of thought expressed by it. 
The Gothic, for centuries, stood for 
the only form of Christianity then 
existing (that is, in the Western world. ) 
True, it was not Christian Science, but 
much of it was sincere, reaching out for 
the truth Christ, earnestly clinging to 
allof that truth then discerned; and if it 
were not for those earnest efforts toward 
perpetuating Christianity, Christian 
Science might not be known today. 
Symbolism has been used by Christian 
Scientists in places, and with a freedom 
which should go far toward warranting 
its further use. In the original Mother 
Church, the Director’s Rose Window is 
almost entirely symbolic. In Mrs. 
Eddy’s room is another window of that 
nature. Instead of symbolism declin- 
ing with the growth of Christian Science,’ 
writes one Christian Scientist, ‘I feel 
that the case will be exactly the reverse; 
that there will be other symbols added 
to those that have accumulated during 
the last nineteen hundred years, for 
Christian Science will find new expres- 
sions and will take from those of the 
past the ones which appeal to it as 
higher types by their suggestiveness 
of spirituality.” 

To my mind, therefore, Christian 
Science architecture can be distinctive 
only as it differentiates itself by the 
emphasis placed upon the differences 
in belief between Christian Science and 
that of other Churches. Wherein these 
Churches are spiritual, they are in 
accord with Christian Science; wherein 
they lean towards materiality and a 
grosser view of God and man, they are 
differentiated. Christian Science claims 
to be a rational system, complete and 
perfect, purely spiritual, hence its archi- 
tecture must make this idea predom- 
inant. It must be of the highest that 
human art has yet achieved, it must 
be pure, refined, simple, strong. Yet it 
does not follow that it be entirely 
original. For as we have seen with 
Mr. Grey, the Gothic stood for the 
highest expression of the purest Christ- 
ianity of its times; other writers have 
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felt the same of the Grecian; and still 
others of the Roman. But there should 
be no servile copying of others. To 
merely copy is fundamentally wrong. 
If the Greek style is used, it should 
be made rigidly conformable to the 
ideas of Christian Scientists of today 
and adapted to their present day needs. 

As one prominent Christian Science 
writer has well said: 

“Since Christian Science is devoid 
of mysticism and formalism, and has 
no other mission than to give under- 
standing to its students, its adherents 
are inclined to discard many time- 
honored customs, and to introduce en- 
tirely new designs for church audi- 
toriums planning simply for convenient 
and comfortable rooms wherein to con- 
gregate and hear the truth. These 
places of assembly are distinguished for 
extreme simplicity, for freedom from 
historic decoration, for the absence of 
pagan symbolisms adapted to orna- 
mentation, and for the disregard of 
obsolete ideas; which features indicate 
that Christian Scientists have departed 
from tradition and are animated by a 


real and unfettered purpose.” 
Being free from traditionalism and 
a departure rather than an evolution, 


Christian Science is free to develop 
an architecture all its own, equally free 
from tradition and old standards. One 
of its fundamental ideas is that reliance 
upon Spirit, God, brings all necessary 
things for living the harmonious and 
perfect life. This is a modern way of 
repeating Christ’s words: ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” Hence, in the erection 
of their temples of worship, it naturally 
follows that Christian Scientists are 
freely liberal, and that they do not 
believe in debt. This former idea is 
expressed in the stately and dignified 
characters of their structures; it makes 
them striking in the community of 
other structures; they attract attention 
by their strength, power and simplicity, 
and they invite to thoughts over and 
above the material and commercial. 
In their interiors simple dignity and 
freedom from ornateness are evident; 
a light and airy auditorium is provided 
for the congregation; large room is 
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given for social converse in the con- 
venient and expansive foyer; plenty 
of space is devoted to the Sunday 
Schools for the benefit of the young. 

Here, then, are the points in which 
Christian Science architecture ought to 
express itself, and in the three structures 
illustrating this first article upon the 
subject, to be followed by others in 
subsequent issues of Out West, it will 
be seen that they have been duly con- 
sidered, though all the edifices are 
widely different from each other. 

On page 74, we have a drawing of the 
new structure in process of erection for 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, of 
Los Angeles, California. As his des- 
criptions of the edifice are clear and 
bear out the philosophy I have herein 
endeavored to express, I shall leave 
Mr. Grey to give an account of this 
structure, for which he is responsible 
as its designer and architect: 

“Contracts have been let and work 
has been started upon a new church 
edifice for First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Los Angeles. The situation 
is the corner of Alvarado Street and 
Alvarado Terrace, and a very unusually 
shaped lot is partly responsible for a 
decidedly unique plan and equally un- 
usual exterior. 

“The lot is shaped somewhat like a 
kite with the pointed or tail end of it 
facing the intersection of the two streets. 
The church is planned with its main 
entrance at this point of intersection. 
From this point Alvarado Terrace runs 
down hill at quite a rapid rate, which 
circumstance has been taken advantage 
of by placing the Sunday School room 
with its entrance at the low end of the 
lot on Alvarado Terrace. This enables 
the Foyer and Auditorium to be placed 
upon the same level, and but a few 
steps above the grade of Alvarado 
Street, which is a very desirable ar- 
rangement for several reasons. No 
shop-keeper, wishing to impress the 
public with the idea of welcome, would 
set his shop many steps above the 
sidewalk. Similarly, the sense of wel- 
come in a church is conveyed much 
better when the necessity of mounting 
many steps to reach the Auditorium 
is obviated. Another advantage of 
having the Foyer and Auditorium on 
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the same level, is that the several sets 
of doors between the two can be thrown 
open on lecture nights, thus practically 
making the Foyer a part of the Audi- 
torium upon such occasions. Still 
another advantage of this arrangement 
is that invalids, seeking aid in Christian 
Science, may wheel their chairs up to 
a porch at one side of the Auditorium 
and a short distance from Alvarado 
Street, thus doing away with the ne- 
cessity of using an elevator. 

“The whole planning of the church 
has been an endeavor to exemplify 
that a building should be the logical 
outcome of the peculiar conditions 
which happen to pertain to any par- 
ticular architectural problem, rather 
than merely a compilation of some 
historic style mechanically adjusted to 
a plan, but having little organic relation 
to it. 

“The main Auditorium is approxi- 
mately 95 feet x 91 feet in size and seats 
approximately 1125 persons. Over the 
Foyer is a Balcony, easily reached by 
two flights of stairs and seating about 


175 additional persons, making a total 
seating capacity of 1300 people. 

“One of the features of the Church 
will be two large alcoves on either side 
of the Auditorium floor, like the loges 


of a theater. Another notable feature 
is a spacious arcaded porch on the 
south side of the building, semi-circu- 
lar in shape and upon which one of these 
loges opens. The idea of this porch 
with its adjoining waiting room is to 
provide an attractive place for people 
who have brought children to Sunday 
School, to wait while Sunday School 
is in session and before the regular 
church hour begins., The porch will 
look down upon a court which will be 
planted out with flowers and shrubs 
as a garden, thus enhancing its at- 
tractiveness. It will be reached from 
the outside by means of a staircase, 
leading up from a point near the en- 
trance to the Sunday School room. 

“Opening from the loge, on the north 
side of the Auditorium, is a Board room, 
also semi-circular in shape and which 
is easily accessible from Alvarado 
Street. 

“One of the notable features of the 
planning of this Church is the fact that 


its acoustical qualities have been an- 
ticipated and expert advice sought in 
this matter before this Church is built, 
instead of afterwards, as is usually the 
case. Professor Wallace Sabine, of Har- 
vard University, who has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject, and 
whose advice has been followed with 
excellent results in the reconstruction 
of several auditoriums of national im- 
portance, has been the counsellor in 
this instance. As a result of his advice, 
the ceiling of the Auditorium will be 
coffered, many of the side walls will 
be lined with felt, instead of being 
plastered, and a high wooden wains- 
coting will be placed’ around the Audi- 
torium. 

“The Rostrum, Readers’ Desks and 
Organ Consoles of the Church are 
arranged in the usual way for Christian 
Science Churches. Back of the Rostrum 
are the Readers’ Rooms, Organist and 
Soloist’s Room and two Toilet Rooms, 
all accessible from Alvarado Street. 

“The entire basement of the building, 
below the main Auditorium floor, will 
be excavated. The major portion of it 
will be taken up with an immense 
Sunday School room, receiving an abun- 
dance of light and air from a court on 
the Alvarado Terrace side, and also 
amply lighted from the opposite side. 
The Superintendent’s platform is placed 
intermediate between these two sources 
of light. The Sunday School room will 
seat approximately 900 people. In ad- 
dition to it, there is on this floor, toward 
the front, a Lady’s Rest room, Treas- 
urer’s room, Check rooms, Toilet rooms 
and Literature rooms, all of which are 
accessible both from the Sunday School 
room and the Foyer above. Toward 
the rear of the basement, is a Vestibule, 
forming the entrance to the Readers’ 
rooms above, an Usher’s room, Furnace 
room and large Storage room. 

“The building will be constructed 
of solid brick, faced with a gray tapestry 
brick, which will be laid up in Flemish 
Bond with darker headers. A spacious 
entrance porch, with columns of un- 
usual height surmounted by arches, and 
a shapely Tower, rising from above the 
Foyer, will constitute notable features 
of the exterior. The roof will be tiled 
with red Mission tile. The style of 
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Christian Science Church at Stockton, California 


architecture adopted as a motive for 
the exterior, was the outcome partially 
of a feeling that the building should 
clearly look like a church, and partially 


of the peculiar shape of the lot. which 
made the semi-circular features of the 


plan desirable ones to adopt. These 
semi-circular features are to be found 
in the Romanesque Architecture of 
Italy, which country has similar cli- 
matic conditions to Southern California, 
and all these circumstances combined 
in furnishing the motive for architec- 
tural style in this case, namely, Italian 
Romanesque.” 

On page 71 is an engraving of 
Church at San Diego. 

Here is an architecture entirely differ- 
ent from that of the Church designed 


the 


by Mr. Grey for Los Angeles. In 
general effect, it suggests the Franciscan 
Mission style, with its arcade, or arched 
corridors and its solid mural faces. 
But in its large elliptical arches, covering 
the small Roman arched windows, in 
the flat-roofed tower, and the general 
arrangement of the building, it has 
nothing in common with the Mission 
style. The building, including lot upon 
which it stands, organ, bell and chimes, 
and furniture, cost about $86,000, and 
its seating capacity is 1,300, 950 being 
in the main auditorium, and 350 in the 
Sunday School. 

In the next issue a fuller account will 
be given, if possible, of the special 
architectural details of this interesting 
structure. 
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The Call of the Desert 


By Constance Fitch 


I come again in answer to your call, 

Knowing that somewhere in your broad expanse, 
Somewhere beneath unchanging, cloudless skies, 
Where the black buzzard soars with tireless wing 
And the gray lizard scuds before my step, 

You keep for me my fortune—great or small 

I know not; but you call me and I come. 


My soul replies with eager memories. 

I feel again your breeze against my face. 

I see again your mountains brown and bare. 

I lie again beneath your starry skies 

At peace with all the world, not least myself, 

Far off I hear the dogs bark; near at hand, 

A horseman breaks the silence as he jogs 

With jingling spurs, a limp and careless figure, 
Across the dim-lit, star-illumined desert. 


And so I come and leave behind me here 

A land where little things make all my life, 
A land where men are like the things they do, 
Where there’s no place for any questioning, 
A land where even Nature closes in 

Around us, so to hide her own expanse. 
And seeing Nature narrowed so, we feel 
Dissatisfaction with herself and us. 
Conventions take from us the joy of life. 
The rank another holds belittles me. 


But you are different, and I come again, 
Knowing that you can give me peace and joy, 
Knowing that your expanse of sun and sky, 
Smiling and calm, serene and ever so, 

Can take the petty meanness from my soul 
And bring me back to reverence for myself, 
Reverence for you and God and all things true, 
And milder hatred for the wrong things bere. 
All this you hold for me, my desert, and you call. 
I hear you in the long, dim hours of night 
When sleep is far off and I cannot rest, 
When I have naught in common with my world 
And there is none who understands and leads. 
Your call has eased me then, and eases now: 
You call me, ob my desert, and I come! 
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Edward Fitzgerald Beale 


A California Pioneer 
By Stephen Bonsal 








General Edward Fitzgerald Beale 


By kind permissign of Putnam’s Sons, from Bonsal’s “Life of General Beale.” 


NE of the “heroes of California’s 
earliest days was General Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald Beale, and _ it 
is well that Californians should 
know as much of his active and stirring 
life as is possible. Born of distinguished 
parentage on both sides, he early made 
himself known to the powers that be 
in Washington. 
The boys at the Capital, where the 


Beales spent their winters at this time, 
were much given to politics, and their 


ranks were divided by allegiance to 
antagonistic statesmen, Jackson at that 
time being president. 

Fortunately for himself, our hero at 
this moment was a stalwart Jacksonian. 
There were many adherents of Adams 
at the Capital, and after hot disputes, 
it was agreed to have all political differ- 
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ences settled by the ancient test of 
battle. 

“Ned” Beale was chosen by the 
Jacksonians, while the Adamites were 
represented by a boy named Evans, who 
has since become a distinguished citizen 
of Indiana. A day or two later, the 
fistic encounter took place under a 
long white arch, which at that time, 
marked the southern entrance to the 
grounds of the White House. While 
the battle raged, and the enthusiastic 
spectators shouted encouragement to 
their respective champions, a tall figure 
appeared on the scene, scattered the 
boys, and seizing Beale by the collar, 
asked him what he was fighting for. 
He replied that he was fighting for 
Jackson and that his opponent, the 
Adams boy, had expressed a poor 


opinion of the President’s politics and 
personality. 

“T am Jackson,” said the newcomer. 
“T never forget the men or boys who are 
willing to fight for me, but of course I 
do not wish them to do it all the time. 
Now put on your coats.” 


After the elapse of several years, 
Beale went to Georgetown College, but 
when he reached his fourteenth year, 
the desire to enter the Navy became 
overwhelming. One _ afternoon, he 
called at the White House with his 
mother to see General Jackson, and put 
in an application for a midshipman’s 
warrant. Mrs. Beale told her story, 
insisting upon the fact that her boy 
was the son and grandson of men who 
had served their country and had been 
wounded in battle. 

Jackson listened with courtesy and 
interest, but seemed somewhat uncer- 
tain as to how he should act upon the 
request. Suddenly the boy interrupted 
his mother and said, “Mother, let me 
speak to General Jackson in my own 
behalf.” He then approached the Gen- 
eral, in a moment reminding him of the 
fight and the promise he had made, at 
least by implication, to serve him 
should the opportunity present. Without 
a word, General Jackson tore off the 
back of a letter lying near him (this 
was before the days of envelopes), and 
wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, 
“Give this boy an immediate warrant,” 
and handed it over to Mrs. Beale. 


A few hours later, Ned Beale’s name 
was on the Navy list and soon he was 
on his way to the receiving ship at 
Philadelphia, which then served as a 
Naval School. 

After passing creditably as midship- 
man, he was appointed to the frigate 
Congress, in August, 1845, under Com- 
modore Stockton, and then Fate led 
him to California. It will be remem- 
bered that Stockton relieved Sloat after 
the U. S. flag had been raised in Mon- 
terey, and that he became the first 
governor (under the U. 8S. regime) of 
California. He it was who sent Cap- 
tain Gillespie and a handful of soldiers, 
with a field piece, under the direction 
of Midshipman Beale, to help relieve 
General Kearny who had just arrived 
in California from Santa Fe, over the 
desert, and whose forces, worn and 
exhausted by their arduous journey, 
were in danger of being surrounded by 
the Californians, who in six times their 
number and mounted on first-class and 
unwearied horses, were sure to give 
them all they could do to preserve 
their lives. Foolishly and unwisely, 
Kearny’s forces began an attack upon 
the Californians, whereupon two cap- 
tains were killed and several officers 
and men dangerously wounded. Kearny 
himself did not escape a severe wound. 
After the combat, the U. 8S. forces were 
in desperate straits. Completely sur- 
rounded by the Californians, escape 
rendered impossible, another attack by 
Kearny was less liable to succeed than 
the first. Help must be secured from 
outside. But how? Kit Carson and 
Beale volunteered to go to San Diego 
for help. Of that heroic journey, noth- 
ing need here be said further than that 
it has become forever enshrined in 
the memory of the nation. 

On Beale’s arrival at San Diego, he 
reported: ‘Kearny has been defeated, 
and his whole force is beseiged on a 
small hill of rocks, or mesa, so com- 
pletely surrounded by the enemy that 
it seems impossible for them to escape, 
or to long maintain their position.” 
Beale also reported that the Californ- 
ians were commanded by Don Andres 
Pico, the brother of the Governor, who 
had proven himself to be a very capable 
and energetic officer, and that Kearny’s 
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The method of crossing Laguna Creek 


By kind permission of Putnam's Sons, from Bonsal’s “Life of General Beale.”’ 


men, when he started out on his mission 
to obtain relief, had been reduced for 
some days to eating mule flesh, and 
had been without water for sixty hours. 

That was a busy night in San Diego. 
Beale was taken to the hospital, where 
for days he was near death. While the 
young sailor was raving in the hospital, 
three hundred marines and blue-jackets, 
sent by Stockton, pushed on through 
the dark night, and at dawn on the 


morning of the eleventh, they reached 
their beleaguered countrymen. The 
enemy, baffled of their prey, disappeared 
with the mists of the morning. The 
march to the sea was resumed, and that 
night the little band of dragoons, that 
had looked down the very jaws of 
death, entered San Diego in safety. 

As soon as he was sufficiently re- 
covered from the illness induced by the 
frightful hardships encountered in this 
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Sacramento City, from the South, 1849 


By kind permission of Putnam's Sons, from Bonsal’s “Life of General Beale.”’ 


adventure, Lieutenant Beale was hon- 
ored by Stockton as the bearer of dis- 
patches, in company with Kit Carson 
and twelve men across the plains to 
Washington. On the Gila, a band of 
hostile Indians followed them, bent on 
attack and destruction. When he con- 
sidered that the psychological moment 
had come, from indications that were 
anything but enlightening to his com- 
panions, Carson met Indian strategy 
with trapper’s ruse. Carson and Beale 
and the other riflemen cooked their 
supper rather early in the evening, and 
wrapped in their blankets, threw them- 
selves on the grass, apparently asleep, 
but as soon as it was dark, the men 
were ordered to rise and to march for- 
ward for something more than a mile, 
again to picket their animals and to 
arrange their pack-saddles, so that they 
might serve as a protection from the 
arrows of the Indians. At midnight. 
the yell of the savages was heard, and 
a shower of arrows fell around, but 
wide of the mark. The attacking party 
had not ascertained with accuracy the 
changed position of the travelers. They 


dared not approach near enough to see, 
for in that case they knew the fate that 
awaited them from the unerring aim of 


Kit and his companions. After many 
random shots and many unearthly yells 
the discomfited savages fled before the 
approach of dawn. 

Kit thus characteristically 
the measure of Beale’s _ bravery: 
“Things whirring like birds on the 
flight wuz flying over us as I wuz trying 
to sleep by the campfire, and Ned wuz 
sleepin’ or leastwise he wuz snorin.’ 
Then_.suddenly he sits up an’ says, 
‘What’s that Don Kit?’ and I says, 
‘Them’s arrers’ and they wuz and, 
could you believe it, before I could 
hold him down, Ned was wrapping his 
buffalo robe about him and standing 
in the fire kicking out the embers. 
‘Now,’ sez he, as them arrers’ came 
whizzin’ along like a raft of geese going 
South before er North wind. ‘Now,’ 
sez he, ‘Don Kit, they won’t be able 
to get our directions any more and you 
know they don’t dare rush us;’ then 
he tumbled down on the ground and 
went on with his sleepin’.”’ 


tells of 
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After a serious illness in the East, 
Beale was sent back in November, 
with Carson, as bearer of special dis- 
patches to Col. Washington at Santa 
Fe, Col. Mason in California and Gen- 
eral Lane in Oregon. Of the hardships 
of this trip, few can form an idea. At 
Santa Fe, seven of his men “‘had had 
enough,” and their places were taken 
by braver and more adventurous men. 
When these reached the head waters 
of the Gila, where, as the Mobile Reg- 
ister says it was falsely said they would 
find a good road to California, they 
found it “a continuance of the most 
rugged and _ inaccessible mountains, 
with vast gorges and peaks and de- 
clivities covered perpetually with snow, 
and presenting barriers to be passed 
only with incredible exertions. No 
track for a wagon or any wheel vehicle 
can ever be made along this route. 
The men could only press on along the 
ascents by the aid of their hands, as 
well as their feet, and even the tenacious 
mules were often precipitated from the 
declivities, and, rolling down the slopes, 
were crushed to pieces with every bone 


broken and even their saddles so dam- 
aged they could not be used again. 
“This route the headwaters 
of the Gila frequently, so as to avoid 
the barriers which constantly jut upon 
and overhang the streams. That river 
in this portion of its extent is not sus- 
ceptible of even canoe navigation. Its 
currents are of arrowy swiftness, shoot- 
ing over rocky and irregular falls with 
short, serpentine windings, through nar- 
row and dangerous canyons that pro- 
duce whirlpools and cascades which 
would engulf any water craft entrusted 
to their control.”’ 
It was these 


crosses 


that led 


experiences 
Lieutenant Beale on his next journey 
West to seek out the route afterwards 


known as the Santa Fe trail. Years 
later, in 1880, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railroad was built along 
Beale’s route and the company very 
gracefully requested General Beale to 
become the engineer-in-chief, if only 
in a consulting or honorary capacity, 
of the great  trans-continental line 
which he had first explored and later 
opened to the passage of prairie ‘‘schoon- 
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ers,’ an honor which on account of 
other engagements, he was compelled 
to decline. 

In the meantime, gold had _ been 
discovered in California, and there evi- 
dently was keen rivalry between the 
officers of the Army and the officers 
of the Navy, as to which branch of 
the service should have the honor of 
‘arrying the epcch-making news to 
Washington. This finally resolved itself 
into a race against time and distance 
between Captain Loeser of the Engi- 
neers and Beale of the Navy. Loeser 
was sent with three thousand dollars 
worth of gold purchased by Col. Mason, 
while Beale had to supply his own gold. 
Loeser set out for Panama, but Beale 
decided on the bold and daring course 
of going by vessel to La Paz, on the 
Peninsula, and thence to San Blas, on 
the Mexican West coast, where he 
outfitted, and, disguised as a sportsman, 
crossed overland a thousand miles by 
way of Guadalajara and Mexico City 
to Vera Cruz. 

He dressed himself for his journey 
in a sombrero, a red flannel shirt, leather 


breeches and boots. He carried fou~ 
six-barrelled revolvers, and a_ knife. 
Being very much sunburned and speak- 
ing Spanish well, his chances of being 
taken for a Mexican by casual ob- 
servers, were fairly good. 

Though we know but little of the trip, 
it surpasses all romances, in the wild- 
ness of its experiences. By the time 
he arrived at Tepic, he had been held 
up once by three gente de camino, who 
however, had made off when confronted 
with great resolution and the four 
American revolvers. 

He traveled night and day, taking 
no rest but by throwing himself on the 
ground at each post while the saddles 
were being changed to fresh horses. 
Once before arriving at Guadalajara a 
banda, coming out of the woods just 
at nightfall, chased him for several 
hours, but he finally outrode them, 
though not before the foremost of them 
had shot at him a number of times 
with their carbines. At the next post, 
after this adventure, he heard of a 
party of eleven travellers just ahead 
of him, but before he could come up 
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with them, they were attacked by a 
large party of ladrones, and murdered 
to a man. Beale found their blood 
still staining the muddy ground. 

After leaving Guadalajara the rainy 
season set in in full foree. Furious 
storm succeeded furious storm, the 
water courses swelled into raging tor- 
rents which could only be crossed by 
swimming. ‘The roads were blocked by 
uprooted trees and avalanches of stones 
and mud, and at night Beale found his 
way chiefly by the most incessant 
flashes of the lightning. When on the 
eighth day he arrived at Mexico City, 
he was literally cased in mud, and dried 
himself for the first time since leaving 
San Blas. 

He finally covered the ninety leagues 
between Mexico City and Vera Cruz 
in the extraordinary time of sixty hours, 
in spite of being held up once more by 
ladrones, from whom he only escaped 
by the speed of his horse and the reck- 
less daring with which he rode him 
down an almost precipitous mountain- 
side. 

Four days after his arrival, Beale 


left Vera Cruz in the sloop-of war 
Germantown, which, after a_ tedious 
passage, put him ashore at Mobile. 

In less than a month (October 14, 
1848), he was again on his way back 
to the Pacific Coast and arrived at 
Santa Fe December 25th, on foot and 
nearly naked. His brief memorandum 
states: “Continued journey and arrived 
at San Francisco about April 10th, 
1849. Left San Francisco with des- 
patches for Washington April 13th, 
1849, and arrived at Washington about 
June 17th, 1849.” 

“Left Washington with despatches 
for California overland for Commodore 
Jones, June 27th, 1849, and arrived at 
San Francisco about August 17th. 
Returned almost immediately with des- 
patches and arrived at Washington 
during December, 1849.” 

Beale now married, and for a time 
it was believed he would undertake a 
trip to the Arctic regions for the relief 
of Sir John Franklin, or head an expe- 
dition to explore the Gulf of Darien 
with the idea of ascertaining the exact 
location of the water-way across the 
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Isthmus, which, curiously enough, des- 
pite the innumerable scientific surveys 
which have been made, the San Blas 
Indians to this day maintain exists, at 
least in the rainy season. But he 
finally made an arrangement with Com- 
modore Stockton and Mr. Aspinwall to 
return to California in charge of their 
business interests. It was a fortunate 
day for Commodore Stockton and the 
great New York merchant, when they 
confided their interests in California 
to the young naval hero who, in view 
of his increasing family, had decided 
to resign from the service that he loved. 

Stockton and Aspinwall had invested 
in mines and ranches which could not 
immediately be made remunerative, yet 
they expected their young agent to 
make their enterprises “go‘’, or allow 
them to lapse into bankrupcy. 

In this crisis Beale gave a foretaste 
of the remarkable business ability 
which distinguished him in after-life. 
He made a hurried trip to the mines 
and haciendas in which his backers had 
invested with such haste. In the mines 
there was promise of wealth in the 


future and in the haciendas there was 
also the assurance of comfortable re- 
turns in later years, but for the present 
there was no money in sight and he 
knew nothing more could be expected 
from the East, at least not for many 
months to come. In his journey Beale 
had personal experience of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining transportation and 
of its costliness when once obtained, 
and like a flash the business inspira- 
tion came: The mines could wait and 
even the haciendas vegetate, gold-seek- 
ers thronged every trail and people 
were willing to pay any price to get to 
the rivers of Golden Sands. In a few 
days Beale had converted the great 
mining and real estate enterprises into 
a transportation concern, the mining 
experts were turned into the leaders 
of mule trains, bookkeepers were learn- 
ing how to drive, and Beale was king 
of all the transportation on the roads 
that led from Sacramento and Marys- 
ville to the American Fork and the 
lands adjoining Sutter’s ranch and mill, 
then the center of the first mining region. 

Beale knew of course that this stream 
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of passengers who were willing to pay 
any price for accomodations would not 
flow on forever. He worked the make- 
shift, however, for what it was worth, 
and at the end of nine months, when 
they were expecting anything but favor- 
able news, he reported to his principals 
in the East that profits slightly exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars were 
awaiting their orders. Rear-Admiral 
Harmony, U. 8S. N., retired, one of 
Beale’s few surviving shipmates, to whom 
the writer of this narrative is indebted 
for many personal notes and intimate 
touches which could not otherwise have 
been obtained, relates that he rode on 
the Marysville stage with a pass from 
Ned Beale when a ticket would have 
cost him three months’ pay, and that 
he witnessed a test which he did not 
expect even Beale’s popularity to sur- 
vive. The company was charging one 
dollar a pound to transport freight 
from Sacramento to the diggings and 
yet Ned Beale remained the most 
universally beloved man in the country. 

In the late fall of 1852 Beale was 


appointed by President Fillmore General 


Superintendent of Indian Affairs for 
California and Nevada. It would be 
a gratifying task to expatiate upon 
Beale’s wise and humane conduct while 
occupying this arduous and responsible 
position. Though but thirty years of 
age, his practical grasp of the vexed 
question of the rights of the Indians, 
as against the conflicting claims of the 
white men, was masterly and complete. 
He allowed no specious plea of “the 
white man’s superiority and manifest 
destiny” to swerve him from the course 
of strict justice and humanity, and it 
would be well, even today, if politicians 
and others, dealing with this subject, 
would absorb and set in active operation 
a full measure of his spirit. 

The trip across the country to take 
charge of his new office was more ro- 
mantic and arduous even than his dash 
across Mexico, and every boy and girl 
in California, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Idaho, Arizona and 
all the great South-Western world 
should become familiar with its exciting 
and thrilling details. 

His letter to The 
Chester, Penna., at the 


Republican, of 
time of the 
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uprising of the Modocs, and the murder 
of General Canby, proves his sane and 
righteous conception of the rights of 
the Indians. In part he said: 

“Let us pause for a moment, before 
committing ourselves to a policy more 
savage and remorseless than that of 
the Modocs whom we propose to smite 
hip and thigh. Let us ask ourselves 
if we are not reaping what we have sown, 
and of the treachery to which the gallant 
and lamented Canby fell a victim, is 
not the repetition of a lesson which we, 
ourselves, have taught these apt scho- 
lars, the Indians? Are we to think 
ourselves blameless when we recall the 
Chivington massacre? In that affair, 
the Indians were invited to council 
under flags of truce, and the rites of 
hospitality, sacred even among the 
Bedouins of the desert, were violated 
as well as all military honor, for these 
poor wretches, while eating the sacred 
bread and salt, were ruthlessly fallen 
upon and slaughtered to the last man. 
The Piegan massacre was another affair 
in which we industriously taught the 
uncultivated savages the value of our 
pledges; and if we are correctly informed, 
the very beginning of the Modoe war, 
was an attempt while in the act of 
council to which they had been invited 
to make Captain Jack and two others 
prisoners. As to the bloody character 
of Indian warfare, as far as we can see, 
it is carried on by us with about the 
same zeal. We read of a sergeant in 
the service of the United States who in 
the late attack on the Modoes ‘took the 
scalp of Sear-face Charley who was 
found wounded in the lava beds.’ And, 
if we desire to feel very good and free 
from barbarism, we have only to read 
what comes to us side by side with 
news from the Modoes of the humane 
and civilized treatment we are meting 
out to our brothers in Louisiana, who 
differ from us on political questions; 
or recall the massacre and robbery and 
mutilation of unoffending Chinese, 
which was committed in broad day- 
light by American citizens in California 
a year or so ago. 

“The Modoc Indians are fighting for 
a right to live where God created them. 
The whole testimony of their neighbors 
when the war against them was first 
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talked about, is to the effect that they 
were intelligent and inoffensive; and 
we have exasperated them by insisting 
on our right, which they do not see, to 
remove them to a distant and unknown 
country. Having been taught by us 
a violation of flags of truce, they have 
followed our example, and unhappily, 
a noble victim to our teaching of false- 
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hood and crime is the result; where™ 
upon there goes out a cry of extermina™ 
tion throughout the land. 

“We enter our protest against this 
course, and we ask for justice and a 
calmer consideration by the public, of 
the Indian affairs of our country. We 
cannot restore the good men who have 
been killed, by an indiscriminate slaugh- 
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ter of all the tribe of the Modocs; and 
it does not become a Christian people 
to hunt to death the poor remnant of 
those from whom we have already 
taken the broad acres of thirty-seven 
states of this Union.” 

We now come to an episode in Beale’s 
life that is of peculiar interest to Cali- 
fornians and others of the South West. 
It was the organization of the almost 
forgotten “Camel Corps.”’ In 1854 the 
War Department had its hands quite 
full endeavoring to solve the difficult 
problem of army transportation to the 
remote stations of the newly acquired 
territory in the South-West. This vast 
region, added to our possessions by the 
Mexican War and the subsequent pur- 
chase, was chiefly peopled by Indians 
and Mexicans who were held in check 
with much difficulty and no little danger 
by a few scattered army posts. To 
furnish the desired transportation facili- 
ties, all manner of plans and agencies 
were proposed. When Beale presented 
himself at the Department, with his 
suggestion of a “Camel Corps,” it was 
regarded as quixotic, it is true, but at 


all events as having as much substance 
as a relayed line of balloons which was 
at this time warmly advocated for the 
same purpose. 

The then Secretary of War, Jefferson 
Davis, was receptive to the new idea, 
and in due time Beale and his friend 


David Dixon Porter, 
were sent to Tunis, Alexandria and 
Smyrna for camels. Two shipments 
were brought and landed on American 
soil, one of thirty-three and one of 
forty-four “ships of the desert.” 

Without any expert who knew 
to handle them, Beale marched them 
from Texas to Los Angeles, and at 
El] Paso wrote: “They are the most 
docile, patient and easily managed 
creatures in the world and _ infinitely 
more easily worked than mules. From 
personal observation of the camels, I 
would rather undertake the manage- 
ment of twenty of them than of five 
mules. In fact the camel gives no 
trouble whatever. Kneeling down to 
receive his load, it may be put on with- 
out hurry at the convenience of the 
master, and the process of packing is 
infinitely easier than mule packing. 


and kinsman, 


how 
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These animals remain quietly on their 
knees until loaded. Contrast the las- 
soing, the blinding, the saddling, the 
pulling and hauling of ropes, the ad- 
justment of the pack on an animal like 
the mule, flying around in all directions, 
to say nothing of a broken limb re- 
ceived from one of its numerous kicks, 
with the patient quiet of the camel 
kneeling for its load. 

“We had them on this journey some- 
times for twenty-six hours without water, 
exposed to a great degree of heat, the 
mercury standing at one hundred and 
four degrees and when they came to 
water, they seemed to be almost in- 
different to it. Not all drank and those 
that did, not with the famished eager- 
ness of other animals, when deprived 
of water for the same length of time.” 

Upon their arrival in Los Angeles the 
following statement, dated January 21, 
1858, appeared in several San Fran- 
cisco and other papers: 

“General Beale and about fourteen 
camels stalked into town last Friday 
week and gave our streets quite an 
Oriental aspect. It looks oddly enough 
to see, outside of a menagerie, a herd 
of huge, ungainly, awkward but docile 
animals move about in our midst with 
people riding them like horses and 
bringing up weird and far-off associa- 
tions to the Eastern traveller, whether 
by book or otherwise, of the lands of 
the mosque, crescent or turban, of the 
pilgrim mufti and dervish, with visions 
of the great shrines of the world, Mecca 
and Jerusalem, and the toiling throngs 
that have for centuries wended thither, 
of the burning sands of Arabia and 
Sahara, where the desert is boundless 
as the ocean and the camel is the ship 
thereof. 

“These camels under charge of Gen- 
eral Beale are all grown and serviceable, 
and most of them are well broken to 
the saddle and are very gentle. All 
belong to the one hump species except 
one, which is a cross between the one 
and two hump species. This fellow is 
much larger and more powerful than 
either sire or dam. He is a grizzly 
looking hybrid, a camel-mule of co- 
lossal proportions. These animals are 
admirably adapted to the travel across 
our continent and their introduction 
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was a brilliant idea, the result of which 
is beginning most happily. At first, 
General Beale thought the animals were 
going to fail, they appeared likely to 
give out, their backs got sore, but he 
resolved to know whether they would 
do or not. He loaded them heavily 
with provisions, which they were soon 
able to carry with ease, and thence 
same through to Fort Tejon, living 
upon bushes, prickly pears and what- 
ever they could pick up on the route. 
They went without water from six to 
ten days, and even packed it a long 
distance for the mules, when crossing 
the deserts. They were found capable 
of packing one thousand pounds weight 
apiece and of travelling with their load 
from thirty to forty miles per day, all 
the while finding their own feed over 
an almost barren country. Their 
drivers say they will get fat where a 
jackass would starve to death. The 
‘mule’ as they call the cross between 
the camel and dromedary, will pack 
twenty-two hundred pounds. 

“The animals are now on their return 
to the Colorado River for the purpose 
of carrying provisions to General Beale 
and his military escort who, it is con- 
jectured, will penetrate from thence as 
far as possible into the Mormon 
country. Afterwards, General Beale 
will return by the new wagon route 
that he has lately surveyed to verify 
it and so on to Washington. He is 
expected to reach the capital before 
the first of March in order to lay his 
report before Congress.” 

Unfortunately, camel transportation 
met with opposition, and was soon 
allowed to sink into innocuous desue- 
tude. Many camels were allowed to 
escape from the army posts where they 
were herded and not a few died from 
neglect. Some of the animals that 
were allowed to regain their liberty, 
seem to have increased and multiplied, 
and for years they wandered over the 
plains of Arizona and New Mexico 
where they were a terrifying object to 
man and beast, to all Indians and 
whites who had not enjoyed Oriental 
experiences. 

The few camels that remained were 
finally condemned by an army board 
as unsuitable for transportation and 


sold under the hammer. General Beale, 
loyal to the end, bought them and 
marched them off to Tejon, where they 
had free quarters as long as they lived. 
One of Truxton Beale’s earliest exper- 
iences, which any boy might envy, was 
in driving with his father from Tejon 
to Los Angeles, a distance of one hundred 
miles, in a sulky behind a tandem team 
of camels with whom General Beale, 
when necessary, would carry on a con- 
versation in Syrian which he had with 
characteristic energy taught himself for 
this purpose. 

Of General Beale’s later work for his 
country I have here no space to write, 
further than to say that he explored 
a new route for a wagon road from 
Fort Defiance, New Mexico, to Cali- 
fornia, still known as the Beale road, 
and another in 1858 from Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, to the Colorado River. Pres- 
ident Lincoln then appointed him Sur- 
veyor General of California, after which 
Grant sent him as Minister to Austria. 

He died in Washington April 22, 1893, 
and of this event, nothing more pathetic 
and characteristic can be told than the 


following: ‘‘Down on the Tejon Rancho 
(owned by General Beale) in the San 


Joaquin Valley, there still lived two 
Indians who had followed General Beale 
across the plains when, in the heyday 
of youth in 1847, with his San Pasqual 
wounds still open, he had carried the 
news of the conquest of California to 
Washington. These men had long out- 
lived their usefulness, they were crip- 
pled by the weight of years and the 
burden of hardships undergone, but the 
Patron, as they called the General, by 
the most adroit and _ long-sustained 
diplomacy, had always succeeded in 
convincing them that they could still 
do a day’s work with the best and more 
than earned their rations. 

When Raimundo the scout, whom 
even Carson relied upon, heard the sad 
news that the wires brought with such 
marvelous rapidity from the capital, he 
said simply, ‘I do not care to live any 
longer,’ dressed himself in his fete-day 
clothes, wrapped his serape about him, 
and, stretched out upon his blanket in 
the sunshine outside his adobe hut, 
soon passed from sleep to death. 

“Juan Mohafee, the incomparable 
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packer who had been charged with the 
General’s mules on many a_ desert 
journey, was all bustle and excitement. 
He told every one that the General 
would want him on the long journey 
that lay before him, longer indeed than 
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rations for a long journey, and when 
not busily engaged in burnishing saddles 
and oiling creaking packs, could be 
found waiting patiently under the 
spreading fig-tree outside of the great 
house where he had awaited the coming 


any they had ever undertaken together. 
‘I will go, too,’ he said decidedly, and 
then, with a touch of pride, ‘I may be 
able to help him, he always said I 
could.’ Juan continued his active prepa- 


of the Patron so often in the earlier 
active years, and here now his children 
found him one morning, but his body 
was cold and his faithful soul had fled.” 
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The Gun Used by Kit Carson. 
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This gun was given by Kit Carson to General Beale, after a brush with the Indians, in which 
Carson claimed that General Beale had saved his life. It was afterward presented by Truxton 
Beale to Theodore Roosevelt, who in turn gave it to the Boone and Crockett Club. 


(This fascinating sketch of one of the most notable of California’s pioneers and 
heroes is condensed from Mr. Bonsall’s admirable Life of Edward Fitzgerald Beale, a book 
of 312 pages, just issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, to whom we are indebted 
for the use of the accompanying illustrations. This Life of General Beale is one of the 
books absolutely indispensable to any school or public library in California and the whole 
South West that makes any pretense to completeness. )— Editor. 
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From “Song of the Redwood Tree.” 


Lands of the western shore, 

I see in you, certain to come, the promise of thousands of 
years, till now deferr'd, 

Promis’d to be fulfill’d, our common kind, the race. 

The new society at last, proportionate to Nature, 

In man of you, more than your mountain peaks or 
stalwart trees imperial, 

In woman more, far more, than all your gold or vines, 
or even vital air. 

Fresh come, to a new world indeed, yet long prepared, 

I see the genius of the modern, child of the real and ideal 

Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the true America, 
heir of the past so grand, 

To build a grander future. 


Walt Whitman in Leaves of Grass. 
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The HISTORICAL ELEMENTS of 
CALIFORNIA LITERATURE. 


(Continued from July Out West) 


By George Wharton James, Litt. D. 


This is the third article in a series by the Editor dealing with California Literature. 
The first article appeared in the June issue of OUT WEST and was entitled, ‘The Spirit 
of California Literature. “‘When completed the series will afford a historical and analytical 
survey of the subject that should be useful to all students and lovers of California. 


— HOREBOREBOL J 








HILE CALIFORNIA was in the 

throes of the sensational and 

epochal political change conse- 

quent upon her seizure from Mexi- 
co, the extablishment of a new form of 
government, the settlement of the old 
Spanish and Mexican land grants, the 
adoption of a State Constitution, etc., 
another epochal event occurred which 
not only shook California to its very 
foundations, but practiaclly affected the 
civilization of the whole world. This 
event was the discovery of gold, in 1848, 
by Marshall, in the Sutter Mill-race at 
Coloma. The immediate result of this 
was to bring upon the land a flood of as 
motley a horde of adventurers and gold 
seekers as was ever before gathered to- 
gether in the history of the world. They 
came from North, South, East and West, 
by land and sea, from all quarters of the 
globe, over the Pacific, across the Atlan- 
tic and around Cape Horn, over the 
Isthmus of Panama, through the Russian 
and English possessions in the North, 
and over the plains of Iowa, Nebraska 
and Illinois and the Rocky and Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. A few men came 
even up through Mexico and by the Gulf 
of California. 

The story of the Crusades is one of 
a marvelous movement of mankind. 
Peter the Hermit’s preaching stirred 
France to its very heart, and his followers 
aroused England, Scotland, Ireland, Ger- 
many and Austria to war upon the 
infidel Turk and attempt the wresting 
of the tomb of the Savior of Men from 
his unclean hands. But while this move- 
ment extended over three centuries, and 
engaged hundreds of thousands in its 
warfare against the Saracen, it was not 
more interesting in its development, and 











potent in its influences than was the move- 
ment of the world towards California in 
“the Days of Gold.” 

And what a marvelous literature was 
created by those California argonauts 
and the travelers of every class and 
character who came to look on in the 
new “land of gold.” Books by the 
score were written, a mere list of which 
would fill a dozen pages of any ordinary 
book. What stories of adventure, of 
wild travel, of unbelievable hardship, 
these books recount, what stories of perils 
overcome, dangers braved and accom- 
plishments achieved. Was there ever a 
movement in the history of mankind 
that was so romantic, so alluring, so 
attractive, and that so stirringly in- 
fluenced the thought and life of men? 
The literature of this epoch can be des- 
cribed only by the terms phenomenal and 
colossal. 

Yet it sinks into insignificance when 
compared with the literature of the 
early mining days, the “days of gold, 
the days of ‘49.” Among the gold seek- 
ers were men of almost every possible 
type except the cowardly, the puny, the 
weak, the incompetent. Whatever may 
be said of the gold seekers, this must 
never be forgotten, that they were brave, 
daring, strong, courageous and compe- 
tent. 

At the same time it must not be over- 
looked that among this crowd were the 
pure adventurers,—the gamblers, whore- 
masters, ticket-of-leave men, cut-throats, 
cut-purses, pick pockets, bandits, 
dance-house proprietors, harlots, hurdy- 
gurdy girls, whisky-vendors and others 
of similar ilk who invariably rush to any 
scene where easy gold is likely to be 
secured. It was the presence of this 
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“scum of mankind” that led to the or- 
ganization of the Vigilance Committees, 
and thus made a great impression upon 
the literature of this period. But in the 
main, the new-comers were the miners, 
the men of the pick, shovel, gold-pan 
and cradle, the sluice-box and the nozzle, 
great, brave, stalwart, raw-boned, good- 
hearted giants, with never a care so long 
as they had enough to eat and drink 
today; men who were equally ready for 
a fight, a gamble, a carouse, a practical 
joke or a good deed. And then there 
were the thoughtful steady men, those 
who had left loving families behind and 
who worked with these stedfastly in 
view,—the true pioneers of those exciting 
days, who, as soon as they fully under- 
stood the qualities of the land to which 
they had come, sent home for their 
wives and children and settled down. 
What an environment of exciting scene 
this influx of the gold seekers gave to the 
author, the poet and the novelist. This 
was the mine Bret Harte so successfully 
worked; even Mark Twain made a book 
upon it, and his Jumping Frog of Cala- 
veras County belongs to this stirring 
epoch; William Wright (Dan de Quille ), 


Bayard Taylor, Ross Browne, J. W. 
Galley and a score of others used to 
great advantage the picturesque envir- 


onment of these days. In a thousand 
and one ways this epoch influenced our 
literature and the movements of the 
whole civilized world, for instance: 

In mining, new conditions were found 
which gave new problems for solution. 
The preconceived theories and notions of 
“experts” were often found to be contra- 
dicted by the facts. The result was that 
the dogmatism of the scientific geologists 
soon came to have no weight with these 
hard-headed pioneers. It was nothing 
to them that an expert had studied 
geology in London, Paris, Berlin, Har- 
vard or New York, and had a parchment 
written in Latin and signed by forty or 
even forty-one professors. If an ignor- 
ant laborer came along and he could 
find gold where the scientist failed, these 
independent and self-willed ‘49’ers had 
the hardihood to prefer the laborer to 
the scientist. The result was the dis- 
crediting of dogmatism on things not 
yet proven. This worked out in a larger 
way than it might seem it should have 


done. From discrediting dogmatism about 
one thing men were led to descredit dog- 
matism about other things—law, medicine, 
theology.etc. Every dogmatist was required 
to ‘deliver the goods,” and if he showed 
himself unable to do so, he was regarded 
with a certain degree of disfavor. Au- 
thority had to “show cause” for its 
existence, and no parchment, no pro- 
fession, could be substituted for the cold 
facts required. 

Here was a great good. It was the 
beginning of a new day of freedom for 
the human -race. Freedom is as much 
a growth as is education. Only step by 
step does the race free itself from ignor- 
ance, superstition and fear, and freedom 
from the fear of unjustifiable authority 
is more highly to be desired than freedom 
from physical slavery. I regard it of 
the highest importance that man be 
mentally free—free from the fetters of 
precedent, of assumed authority, of 
scholasticism, of books. Every man who 
has broken new ground has had to rely 
upon his own thought, has had to reject 
the traditions of authority of the past. 
It is a wonderful demonstration of the 
unconquerable spirit of freedom in the 
human soul that in spite of all opposition, 
bitter and cruel as it has always been, 
and ferocious, even to torture and death, 
as it has shown itself at times, man has 
still asserted it. 

The original California spirit is one of 
perfect freedom. Authority, precedent, 
tradition, law even, must demonstrate 
their right to exist ere they be obeyed. 
The true Californian asks: “Why should 
I bow my neck to the yoke of some 
other man’s idea, whether it be in social 
life, in theology, in law, in medicine, un- 
less it be justified by incontrovertible 
facts? 

The physical environment of Cali- 
fornia, no less than the mental, calls for 
this freedom. Freedom thought is one of the 
essential elements of the California spirit. 
It is in the air, in the mountains, in the 
canyons, in the forests, in the deserts, 
on the great ocean. Everything—away 
from the haunts of men—cries aloud for 
freedom, demands of the human soul 
that it breathe nothing but freedom. 
The Swiss mountaineer is known the world 
over for his free spirit. The slave cannot 
long be a slave if he climbs into the 
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serene and expansive heights of the 
mountains. His lungs expand, his mus- 
cles expand, his blood vessels expand, 
his heart expands, and with it all comesa 
corresponding expansion of mental and 
spiritual vision. Freedom is in the air, 
for the wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and no man can tell whither it cometh 
or whither it goeth. The trees grow as 
they choose, and the birds fly as they 
will. The animals roam to and fro, up 
and down, hither and yon, regardless 
of the will of any other being and the sun 
shines everywhere, while the springs 
bubble and gurgle and flow in creeklets 
and brooks, happy, joyous, bounding, 
exuberant in their freedom in _ their 
journey to the plains or the far-away 
ocean. Hence the Austrian tyrant, 
Gessler, found his William Tell, and the 
Swiss today is a free man, a republican, 
owning only a government of the people, 
for the people and by the people. It is 


the same, only more so, in California. 
While the mountains are no higher, if as 
high, they are larger, the expanse of 
territory is greater, there is more of it. 
and in that larger physical expansion 
has grown up a larger mental and spirit- 


ual expansion. 

I long for and look for the day when 
this spirit of freedom will permeate 
every fibre of every human body and 
every ultimate atom of every human 
soul, for only in the fullest freedom can 
all that is best in man grow to fullest 
and most perfect expression. 

California, in its literature, enshrines 
this spirit of freedom as a precious jewel. 
Notable instances of it are found in the 
work of such men as John Muir, Henry 
George, Frank Norris, Jack London. It 
was asserted by “scientists’—the great- 
est this country had hitherto produced— 
that there were no glaciers in California. 
Who was John Muir that he should 
question the authority of these men? 
He—the sheepherder of the Yosemite 
Valley, the lumberman, the poverty- 
stricken mountain climber? Yet he did! 
And he demonstrated his truth in spite 
of all pseudo authority. 

Who was Henry George that he should 
dare assail the whole social fabric in his 
Progress and Poverty; that he should 
denounce inhuman and unjust the present 
system of taxation, the legal methods of 


getting wealth and of forcing poverty 
upon others? It was outrageous, revo- 
lutionary, contrary to all precedent. 
Yet Henry George, poor printer, him- 
self a victim of improper conditions, 
dared to arraign the ideas of the past, and 
laid the foundation for an _ ultimate 
change in our present selfish, inhuman, 
and largely unchristian civilization. 

Frank Norris was a mere lad, yet he 
dared attack with force, power and much 
truth the immoralities of the great rail- 
roads that controlled the transportation 

and even the production—of the peo- 
ple’s food in California, and Jack London, 
even before the down was grown upon 
his upper lip, was preaching the unpopu- 
lar doctrines of socialism upon the streets 
of Oakland and San Francisco. 

I am well aware that, where men 
gather themselves together into societies 
and organize themselves into communi- 
ties, personal freedom must yield to the 
opinions of the majority as to what is 
best for the greatest number. And this 
is right, not that the opinion of the 
majority necessarily is more nearly right 
than the opinion of a single individual, 
or that of the combined minority, but 
as a matter of public policy and con- 
venience. 

There were many other elements, how- 
ever, in the lives of the pioneers that 
have entered into California literature 
and built up the remarkable spirit to 
which reference was made in my first 
article. It is worth while to look at 
these in some detail, seeking to under- 
stand the philosophy of their existence 
and influence at the same time. 

The law of evolutionary progress, as 
practically stated by Joseph Le Conte, is 
that there must be a disturbance of the 
equilibrium on the lower plane in order 
that there may be a readjustment on 
the higher. The pioneer rush to Cali- 
fornia destroyed many _ equilibriums— 
social, political,legal, theological, education- 
al. There pioneers were thrust into more 
primitive conditions than they had left. 
As society advances, its laws become 
more fixed and crystallized. If these 
laws were always good, this crystalliza- 
tion would not be such a serious thing, 
but unfortunately, experience and in- 
creasing wisdom demonstrate that many 
of the laws and customs that crystallize 
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are far from good,—they are actively 
and positively pernicious. Hence our 
frantic endeavors at reform. Someone 
is always seeking to reform something or 
somebody. Why is this? It must be 
that man is not content with what has 
already been achieved. He sees when 
things can be, or ought to be improved. 
All progress has come from dissatisfac- 
tion. A holy discontent has been the 
ground work upon which all reform has 
been built. The medicine methods of a 
thousand years ago seem imbecile to us 
of today; yet it was a serious matter for 
those who attempted originally to change 
them. Progress has come slowly and 
its advocates have often had to walk 
over thorny, rocky, bloody roads, many 
of which have led to the scaffold, the 
block and the dishonored grave. Galileo 
did not find his path an easy one, and 
Savonarola and Bruno, Cromwell and 
George Washington, Garibaldi and Kos- 
uth, William Penn and Abraham Lincoln 
and the whole army of reformers and 
progressionists in every walk of life, of 
all ages, countries and social conditions, 
have ever found their fellows ready with 
a crown of thorns and a cross with which 


to arrest their onward march. 

Kings naturally oppose republican ideas 
as damnable and revolutionary; the allo- 
path deems as dangerous the heresy of 
the homeopath and osteopath, and all 
three regard Christian Science as a de- 


lusion and a snare. The believer in the 
plutonic theory of geology was astounded 
that the believer in the neptunic theory 
dare assert his foolish ideas, and the 
followers of Darwin and Herbert Spencer 
are ready to fight “tooth and _ nail” 
against the absurdities of Weismann. 

But in a new country as California was 
in the days of the pioneers, the condi- 
tions were such that men were allowed 
a freedom of life and expression that had 
seldom been granted to so large a part of 
the human race before in the whole 
period of its existence. ‘Freedom was 
in the air. Hence the rapid growth of 
elements of thought in the hearts and 
minds of men that immediately stamped 
themselves upon the literature of Cali- 
fornia and gave to it that peculiar flavor 
that we call “pioneer.” 

What are some of these elements? 
In the first place, every pioneer nec- 


cessarily was a man of initiative. It 
required considerable of the personal 
urge we call initiative to “pull up stakes” 
and cut loose from the old home, old 
friends, old associates, old habits, old 
customs, old modes of life. Here was a 
long, tedious and practically unknown 
journey ahead—thousands of miles over 
strange country—alkali plains, waterless 
deserts, pathless forests, impassible can- 
yons, dangerous fords, threatening quick- 
sands, steep and almost  unscalable 
mountain heights. There would be the 
constant danger from wild animals and 
wilder men. Were it not for the spirit 
of eternal hope that ever springs up in 
men’s hearts, these men must have felt 
uncertainty in every step they took. 
They knew not what would befall them; 
nor what would be their lot when they 
arrived in the new land. Yet, regard- 
less of fears, of doubts, of dangers, of 
hardships, they resolutely set forth— 
their power of initiative mentally over- 
coming every obstacle as it arose in the 
future. Think of the tremendous urge 
of this initiative that must have been 
called into existence by this desire to 
reach the land of gold, and every pioneer 
that reached the desired haven, brought 
with him an excess of this quality which 
had differentiated him from his fellows— 
the more timid, slow, cautious, doubtful, 
—whom he had left back East. Could 
a thousand, a hundred thousand, of such 
men meet together and not form a re- 
markable assemblage, people, state? 
Were there no other mental quality pre- 
dominant in them, this one alone would 
have set them off as distinguished from 
the rest of mankind. 

But they were equally distinguished 
for their foresight. They were about to 
start on a long journey with no places 
of call, no stores, no recuperating depots 
on the way. Every need and require- 
ment had to be considered before the 
start was made. Tools and materials 
for repairs, food for the months required, 
ammunition for hunting and protection; 
vessels for water when crossing the 
waterless deserts. What if trees fell 
across their pathway and hemmed them 
in; what if they found themselves before 
great rivers that could not be forded; 
what if they were to be entrapped in 
blind canyons from which there was no 
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escape save by climbing out up the 
steep and apparently impassable sides; 
what if the canyons narrowed so that 
their wagons could not be got through; 
what if roads had to be built over the 
steep and rocky mountains; what if— 
aye, what was there not to be considered? 
It would never do to find oneself a thous- 
and miles away from the base of supplies 
and then to wake up and discover that 
absolutely necessary things had not been 
brought along. Everything mus? be pro- 
vided for. Foresight was an _ essential 
condition of success in reaching the far- 
away land of California. 


Then, too, every pioneer of very nec- 
cessity had to possess great physical 


strength and robust health. The weak and 
puny, no matter what their spirit and 


courage, could never have endured the 
hardships that such a journey entailed. 
The wearisome riding day by day, for 
months at a time; the fierce heat of 
summer; the intense and bitter cold of 
winter; the raging wind-storms, thunder- 
storms, blizzards, snow-storms that had 
to be encountered; the sleeping out of 
doors under adverse conditions; the men- 
tal harassment and worry when surround- 
ed by fierce and blood-thirsty Indians— 
any other than strong men and women 
would have died before the journey was 


ended. Only the strong could have en- 
dured. If one started out with will- 


power enough to overcome physical disa- 
bility or poor health, he either developed 
strength and power or died on the way. 
Hence everyone who arrived in Cali- 
fornia necessarily was strong and robust. 
He knew little or nothing of the aches 
and pains, the irritating and distressing 
“‘megrims” and “‘nerves” and melancholia 
and neurasthemia and a thousand and 
one manifestations of ill health. Think 
what a people, a perfectly well and strong 
people this must have been; doctors needed 
only for surgery and special cases; drug 
stores of far less importance than shoe- 
shops and grocery-stores. It is hard to 
conceive a whole people healthy, strong, 
vigorous, robust, able to do whatever 
they wished to do; exemplifying in every 
act Browning’s forceful lines from Saul: 


No 


“Oh, our manhood’s prime vigor! 
spirit feels waste, 
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Not a muscle is stopped in its playing 
nor sinew unbraced. 
Oh, the wild joys of living!” 
* * * * * 


“How good is man’s life, the mere living! 
how fit to employ 

All the heart and the soul and the senses 
forever in joy!” 


And think, too, what a marvellous 
influence such a healthful spirit must 
have had upon the growing literature of 
the time. How different from the writing 
in which fainting women, weak-hearted 
ladies, and nerve-irritated men appear 
in the pages. 

I believe.the world of critics and ex- 
pounders of literature have utterly failed 
to take into consideration the important 
element of health in the creations of 
literature. 

To me it seems almost an axiomatic 
proposition that literature only can be 
healthy that comes from a_ healthy 
writer,—healthy in mind and body and 
soul. For literature to be virile, men- 
tally invigorating and morally stimulating 
it must have the red blood of life, the 
clear illumination of a pure and unclouded 
intellect, and the moral stamina of 
character that, at least, aims at the high- 
est of which it is capable. No writing 
produced by cigarette-stimulated intel- 
lects, alcohol-soaked bodies and depraved 
morals can ever be pure and healthful 
literature. The thing is prima facie 
impossible. It may seem to be strong 
and pure and healthful, but the decadent 
influence will assert itself somewhere. 
The normal strength of the man may 
for a time withstand the evil influences, 
but sooner or later they will assert them- 
selves. 

In so far as men are physically, men- 
tally and morally imperfect, their literary 
work consciously or unconsciously will 
bear the stamp of their imperfections. 

How can the writing of a man steeped 
in artificiality, in conventionality, in the 
sham and glitter and gaud of the ordinary 
drawing-room palpitate with life? How 
an the poetry of the shut-in mystic stir 
into being the real life of a real, living 
man or woman? Life only begets life, 
and the reason we have so much of the 
merely intellectual, or the merely emo- 
tional in what is written, is that the men 
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and women who write are themselves 
not well-rounded characters, well bal- 
anced in body, mind and soul, not truly 
quickened to the mere joy of living. 

Take the criticisms of the staid, digni- 
fied, dry-as-dust indoor city-dwellers 
upon the writings of men and women who 
have lived—literally, actively, humanly, 
humanely, lived. What are they worth? 
Not the cost of the paper and ink spoiled 
in writing them. How can a half dead 
person criticise life and especially if he 
regards his half dead condition as the 
‘‘most perfect life’? I long ago made it 
an axiomatic proposition upon which 
to base my own judgments that only the 
healthy can produce healthy literature, 
and that writing is nearest true literature 
which depicts a healthy, virile, creative, 
active life, written by one who himself 
is healthy, virile, creative, active. This, 
as I have shown, was largely the condi- 
tion of the pioneers. Physical health 
came from their every day experiences, 
and one is far surer to have a healthy 
mind when his body is a radiant center 
of health and strength than when it is 
sickly, weak, and diseased. 


The pioneers were men and women of 


bravery. It needed bravery to make the 
start for this long and arduous journey, 
and the conditions called for bravery 
day after day after the fringe of civili- 
tion was passed. One has but to read 
a few of the books written by, or about, 
the old-day pioneers to realize how much 
this quality was called for, whether 
possessed or not. When I come to 
quote from the works that tell of the 
Donner party, the Death Valley party, 
and the various expeditions by sea and 
land that came at this time no one will 
question the actual bravery of the men 
and women who participated in these 
expeditions. A craven heart soon showed 
itself in craven acts,eand those were no 
times for passing over, glossing over, the 
deeds of men. Frankness was the order 
of the day and every coward was told 
of his cowardice to his face, before his 
act grew cold to himself. Hence the 
coward was shamed into bravery, and 
found qualities in himself that he did 
not know he possessed. The bravery of 
Stanton who went on ahead to secure 
help for the Donner party, and who 
brought it, though by so doing he not 


only placed his life in peril but lost it; 
the heroism of Manly and Rogers, told 
in simple fashion in Manly’s Death 
Valley in ‘49’, where these two went 
over the divide and brought back pro- 
visions needed to sustain the life of a 
arty in which were women and children; 
the daring of those who braved the 
dangers of the Colorado river in its dark 
and awesome canyons; who crossed the 
desert before water-holes were located; 
who scaled the mountain heights and 
made roads; who dared the hostility and 
murderous attacks of the Indians; who 
circumvented the unexpected treachery 
of wicked and designing whites—all these 
things called for bravery and courage. 
Then there was the bravery that attacked 
the unknown problems of the new land 
without fear or hesittaion. Work must 
be done, and new methods of doing it 
designed, for the pioneers were thousands 
of miles away from sources of supplies 
where machinery and tools to do things 
in established fashion could be obtained. 
He would be a brave man, indeed, who 
would attempt merely to recount the 
new methods followed by the pioneers 
in those days, many of them an improve- 
ment on the old as the persistence in 
their use has demonstrated. Paul the 
Apostle, in writing to the Hebrews who 
had accepted the new faith, sought to 
arouse in them a keener trust and ac- 
tivity by recounting to them the accom- 
plishments of the heroes of faith in the 
past, and then, in a fervor of exhortation 
he bursts forth: “Wherefore seeing we 
also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us.” 
And this is the effect the mere re- 
counting of the deeds of bravery of the 
men and women of pioneer days has 
upon me. I am incited to renewed 
energy and courage, to a higher standard 
of bravery, and greater persistence in 
what may be a difficult and dangerous 
path. At the same time I feel like 
exhorting the youth of our highly-fav- 
ored State, first to study and know the 
history of pioneer days and acts, and 
then to emulate and follow them. When 
I hear young men and women finding 
fault with the hardness of their lives— 
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lives that, compared with those of the 
pioneers, are as comfortable as_ being 
carried along on flowery beds of ease— 
complaining of the difficult pathway Fate 
has made them tread, I would like to 
call to them with a trumpet note of 
arousing power: Wherefore, seeing you 
are compassed about with so great a 
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cloud of witnesses—these brave, heroic, 
daring men and women who helped lay 
the foundations of our State—I beg you 
to set aside all repining, all complaining, 
all fault-finding and with thankful and 
joyous hearts, cheerful spirits and un- 
daunted courage, perform the duties that 
lie before you. 


——— 
BARE-BACK LEM. 


By Helen Combes 

The tang o” the prairies’ bred right in the bone, I was born in a plainsman’s but, 

You can put me down where a city’s grown, but danged if I’m staying put. 
*eKKKKKHKKKHK KH KK OK 

I started out as a barefoot kid, with a colt between my knees: 

They bet on thet bronc, the outfit did, but a dead game sport who sees 

He’s his way to make, an’ his share to take, of cusses and kicks and blows, 

Lays low at the start, an’ plays his part, an’ don’t tell all be knows. 

I hadn’t no doubts of bis whereabouts, though be reared and bucked like sin: 

I followed the curve of his ins and outs, till bis nerve was all cashed in. 

The gang they patted HIS reeking hide, an’ christened ME ‘“ Bare-back Lem;’ 


I won my spurs, an’ a lot beside—they counted me one of them. 
*eeHKRKKKHKKHEK KK KH K K 


They’s got to be cities an’ burgs an’ towns, they'll do all right for yours, 


But mine’s the plains with their ups an’ downs, the stretch of the great out-doors. 
Kx KKKKKKHK KK KK XK 

They’s lots o’ heathen beside the Chink, an’ some is a darned sight worse, 

They own the earth so they seem to think, they gamble an’ drink an’ curse! 

We drew one once on the Flying Cross, (don’t advertise the fact!) 

He cut the tongue out o’ Red Pete’s hoss,—an’ I caught him in the act. 

I don’t go hunting nary fuss; ain’t spoiling none for fight; 

But I lost no time on that sneaking cuss—Lord! wan’t he a pretty sight. 

Pete grumbled some—“ He'd a killed the slob,” but be plumb forgot bis grouch 

When he took a look at the finished job, an’ seen that it wan’t no slouch. 

The gang kept mum about what I'd did, they never have praised it none, 

But I noticed they buried the “Ob, you kid;” ‘twas “ Mister” from that time on. 
kek KKK KKK KK K OK K 

There’s law an’ jails for the heartless brute, back there, ie the cities bum, 

But here we've punishment made to suit,—an’ doesn’t it fetch ‘em some. 
**eKKKEKHKHKE KKH HK KK K 

A little old saint, 1s what I ain’t, but once in awhile I stop 

When I’ve started out on a drinking bout, an’ say, ‘‘ Not another drop.” 

A mother’s something I never knew, but at times I sure believe, 

W bere the sky’s so blue, that she’s looking through, at the boy she had to leave; 

I hear ber crooning a baby song, to the kid acrost her knees, 

And how in Time can a man go wrong, when he knows his mother sees? 

So I jog along in a quiet way, an’ does my daily task, 

I rouses up when the boys get gay, for peace is all I ask: 

An’ I hope somehow, when I’ve hoed my row, an’ my last round-up’s been rid’ 

That my soul will go, where I’ll surely know, the things that now is bid. 
*e KKK KHKK HK K KK K 

By God’s good grace, to a shining place, a palace with golden floors, 

And pearly gates, where my mother waits,—in the midst of a great out-doors. 
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ALIFORNIA is 


place for the 


essentially the 
development of 

unique and practical ideas. It 

is so “different” in its climatic 
conditions that things are possible here 
that are impossible elsewhere. And yet, 
so slow is the human mind to take ad- 
vantage of new conditions, so conser- 
vative are we to change from what the 
Indian calls “‘the way of the old,” that 
it has been left for a Swede from far 
away Northern Europe, to really teach 
the people of California the advantages 
of their own singular, unique and “glor- 
ious climate” as a health giver. In 
Europe there are many Nature Homes, 
where men and women are taught to 
bathe in the sunshine and open air and 
avail themselves to the full of Nature’s 
healthful and curative processes. All 
physicians and experts know that there 
is nothing more healthful in keeping 
the body in perfect health than the 
effect of sunlight and air directly upon 
the skin. Why are the boys who run 
off to the “old swimmin’ hole,’ and 
who romp around naked after their 
bath so full of life, energy and radiant 
health? What is the reason the children 
down by the seashore, boys and girls 
alike, who are allowed to run around, 
wearing nothing but their bathing suits, 
so healthful, happy, buoyant and strong? 
Nature, herself, gives the answer. They 
are obeying the God-ordered plan of 
health. They are following the rational, 
the natural way of life. They have not 
yet become conventionally civilized out 
of all semblance to naturalness, and, 
provided they eat anything like what 
they ought to eat, Nature does the rest 
and gives to them that perfect health 
which is the normal inheritance of 
every human being. The sooner we 
get the idea established as a fundamental 
and basic principle of life, that God’s 
plan for man is perfect, absolute, un- 
failing health, the better it will be for 


humanity. Disease is not of God. It 
is of the devil! or of many devils! and 
the closer we live to the natural, the 
simple, the God-ordained way, the near- 
er shall we come to the health that 
means so much to the race. 

Only the healthy man or woman 
really knows what Life is. There is a 
rast difference between “‘life’’ and the 
mere existence tolerated by the major- 
ity of men and women. The Califor- 
nia mocking-bird is my type of life. 
It is the most radiantly joyous, happy 
being known to me. Singing contin- 
uously, morning, noon and night, in 
the rain or in the shine, on the bough 
or on the wing, in the fog or in the 
glare; with head high up; walking as if 
on air when it condescends to touch 
the earth; or bounding along as if the 
ground were a rebounding rubber ball 
from which it bounced every step; 
flying with an abandon known to few 
other birds, it is the most rollicksome, 
joyous, devil-may-care, happy, healthy, 
vigorous, active, radiant creature the 
eye of man is blessed to fall upon. 
Alive to the tip of every feather, and 
to the end of its tail; eyes as ‘bright 
and shining as stars or diamonds in 
electric glow; every muscle taut and 
springing; vital organs held up as if 
by unyielding steel as flexible as rubber; 
so happy that it must sing through the 
night as well as the day, and even 
bursting into song as it flies from limb 
to limb, from chimney top to ground, 
what living creature more nearly ap- 
proximates that radiant, exuberant, hap- 
py, joyous life that I am assured is 
man’s natural and normal condition! 

Let children be taught this fact. Let 
them understand it is their right; their 
God-given inheritance; their blessed 
birthright. Let them understand fully 
that disease, with all its pain, lassitude, 
languor, dullness, sluggishness of mind 
or body, enervation, irritation of body 
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Dr. Tell Berggren, Founder and Director of the California Out-of-Door Health Home and School, 


Coronado, 


or mind is neither normal nor right, but 
that the buoyant life of the mocking- 
bird is a type of what their own life 
ought to be. 

But to obtain this joyous experience, 
the human beingsmust live as approxi- 
mately close to the normal, natural 


Calif. 


method as the mocking-bird does. In 
some things this seems impossible. We 
must wear clothes, we must live in 
houses. True! But these can be made 
as near to nature as possible,—clothes 
as light and as free, loose, easy as they 
van be made; and houses as exposed 
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The Open-Air Gymnasium at Dr. Tell Berggren’s California Health Home and School, where all 
kinds of Athletic Games and Exercises are indulged in, in the scantiest of clothing in the most perfect 


seclusion. 


to air and sunlight as conditions will 
allow. 

In California the conditions are es- 
pecially favorable, and in some parts 
of this God-blessed state more favor- 
able than others. Undoubtedly one of 
the most steady and equable climates 
in the known world is found near San 
Diego, at the extreme Southern part 
of the State. Winter and summer, 
alike, it is delicious, day and night. 
There is no great cold in winter, no 
great heat in summer. Hence it could 
not failto appeal to one who wished to 
give himself as much _ out-of-door, 
natural life as possible, and who wished 
to teach to those who were growingly 
alive to the joyous possibilities of this 
life how to set about it to enjoy it to 
the full. The man who has undertaken 
to solve this problem is, as I have said, 
an enthusiastic Swede, Dr. Tell J. 
Berggren, a tow-headed, exuberant, rad- 
iant athlete, with a blue eye equal to 
the brilliancy of that of the mocking- 
bird; a voice as joyous as the bird’s 
song; a step as bounding as the bird’s 
hop, and, as I watch him sometimes, | 
feel as if I should not be at all surprised 


to see him leap into the air and fly as 


easily and recklessly as does his feath- 


ered prototype. Enthusiastic to the 
last degree in everything he undertakes, 
his own experience gives one a key to 
his nature. Here is part of his 
story, as quoted from a recent magazine: 

“In the heart of all mankind, of what- 
ever race or station in life, there has 
always been a longing for health and 
happiness. History tells us of many 
remedies employed by our forefathers 
for the restoration of youth, of the en- 
deavors through all ages by nearly all 
classes of people to restore to the human 
body the freshness and elasticity of 
youth. 

In this age of enlightenment and 
wonderful progress, why should we not 
also solve the problem of perfect, nat- 
ural living so as to enable us to retain 
our youth and vigor at least up to the 
century mark, as well as to find it after 
once having been lost? 

An encouraging sign of the times is 
the revolt of thinking people against 
the hypocricy, sham and prudery ex- 
ercised by reactionary elements of so- 
ciety. The wholesome craving for pu- 
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Students at Dr. Tell Berggren’s Health Home and 


Air Gymnasium, Coronado. 


rity, naturalness and simplicity is now 
becoming manifest among all classes of 


people. More and more are they begin- 
ning to ask themselves for the true 
meaning of life, to search in their in- 
nermost beings for the solution of the 
questions of the day, the questions of 
life and harmony, health and happiness. 

“As long as I can remember back I 
have always loved simplicity and natural- 
ness. Intuitively I] seemed to have real- 
ized at quite an early age that the con- 
ditions and environment created by our 
modern civilization were anything but 
favorable for the developmeht of well- 
rounded men and women. In fact, I re- 
volted against their injustice and falsity 
and went my own way even as a small 
boy. What I loved more than anything 
else was to live “natural life’ (‘‘natur- 
lif,’ as we called it in Swedish). 
Whether I was out in the wild woods or 
on the sea away from civilized environ- 
ment, I was always seized by an intense 
desire to get completely attuned to sim- 
ple, unperverted nature, or as Walt 
Whitman puts it, “to return to the 
naked source, life of us all, to the breast 
of the great, silent, savage, all-acceptive 
mother.” 


School, going through Wand Exercises 


in the Open- 


“T remember well the time when I first 
consciously began to study and philoso- 
phize over the great problems of life and 
nature, of my own destiny and mission 
on this earth. Almost intuitively, with- 
out any conscious aid from anyone, I for- 
mulated an elaborate philosophy of 
life, which to this day has been my guid- 
ing star in spite of all the confusion and 
contradictions of many of the philoso- 
phers and thinkers which I afterwards 
studied. 

One of the important truths which I 
thus woke up to was the relation, as al- 
ready stated, of the instincts of man to 
his own personality and intuitive nature. 
Of course, I could not have stated it, 
nor possibly even have understood these 
great truths as they are set forth by men 
like Emerson and Whitman, Goethe or 
Materlinck, but nevertheless I felt these 
truths so strongly even at this early age 
that when I later read the writings of 
these great thinkers I at once discovered 
my own thoughts and speculations way 
back in childhood’s happy days. 

“IT became early an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the very simplest natural life, not 
because I was sick, but because intuitive 
reasoning had opened my eyes to the 
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Men and Women students at Dr. Tell Berggren’s Health Home and School, Coronado, California, 
engaged in the delightful occupation of flower, fruit and vegetable gardening under expert guidance, and 


in suitable open-air costume. 


great importance of living attuned to 


nature’s finer forces. I had experienced 
their charms. My natural instincts had 
been allowed reasonably to assert them- 
selves and I had the example and in- 
spiration of a certain type of the peasant 
class, namely those who lived in the wild- 
est part of my own country farthest re- 
moved from the perversion of civilized 
habits. How I did love these people be- 
cause they were so genuine and simple! 
I wanted to fight their battles and carry 
their burdens even as a small boy. 

I became a strict vegetarian before I 
was fourteen years of age, over-enthu- 
siastic in my great expectations, and with 
the opposition of the majority of my as- 
sociates and teachers. Most of them 
‘alled me an extremist, particularly be- 
‘ause of my habits of eating and dress- 
ing. This opposition rather stimulated 
me to become still more radical and 
natural. Mv great longing and desire 
as early as | can remember was always 
that of traveling to some of the wild and 
savage countries and living among the 
natives. I wanted to go and live among 
people who had been absolutely un- 
touched by any of the degenerating in- 


fluences of civilization, and it was my 
firm conviction that such people really 
did exist. I realized intuitively the de- 
generating influences of our over-civil- 
ized life and often used to make com- 
ments on the difference in healthfulness 
between the life lived by our Scandina- 
vian and Finnish peasants and that lived 
by the so-called upper classes. When I 
then saw how the working population, 
particularly in the more industrial re- 
gions of my country, were fast adopting 
the degenerating habits of their so-called 
superiors, my whole soul revolted 
against the downfall, the “destruction,” 
as I then expressed it, of my glorious 
and beloved race. 

I then put my hope to other countries 
yet untouched by civilization, expecting 
there to learn lessions which later I might 
teach my own race and in that way turn 
them from their course towards degen- 
eracy and extinction. 

“In 1897 I made the first payment on a 
small island in the Everglades, Southern 
Florida, about half way between Miama 
and Palm Beach. Here I hoped that my 
Utopian ideals of a perfect ‘‘nature life’ 
and a comfortable living on a few acres 
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Taking Sitz and Sun Baths in Dr. Tell Berggren’s open-air gymnasium, Coronado, California. 


of land, were to ke completely realized. 


The island had several wild guava 
trees of the large lemon variety, be- 
sides the orange, lemon and lime trees 
I planted myself. I also planted water- 
melon, tomatoes and other vegetables, 
but they were all eaten up by insects, 
and when summer came I was nearly 
eaten up myself by thousands of large 
and vicious mosquitoes. The Seminole 
Indians that lived nearby me did not 
seem to mind the mosquitoes at all, how- 
ever. I have often seen them stand 
barelegged with a swarm around their 
bodies, particularly their legs, so thick 
that I doubt if they even could distin- 
guish their own feet. 

“Atthe time I visited the Seminoles 
they certainly were very much like sav- 
ages, and still how much could we not 
have learned from them in real simple 
nature life if we only could be open- 
minded and unprejudiced enough. 

“To tell my experiences in detail is 
not my object in writing this article. 
To those who are interested in Indian 
life and the lessons they can teach us, I 
like to refer them to George Wharton 
James’s book entitled ““‘What the White 
Race May Learn from the Indian.” It 


is well worth reading. Dr. James draws 
his lessons from the best and cleanest of 
the Indians and these lessons are of such 
profound importance as to almost over- 
shadow all other reform questions of to- 
day.” 

Prior to going to Florida Mr. Berggren 
had studied medical gymnastics at Stock- 
holm, and received his degree. This was 
followed by a year’s teaching of gym- 
nastics and practice of mechano-ther- 
apy. Then came his Florida experience 
after which he returned to New York, 
where he came in touch with Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, the distinguished hygienist, and 
hydro-therapeutist, of the great Sani- 
tarium of Battle Creek, Michigan. With 
that instantaneous perception that is 
keener than a woman’s intuition, Dr. 
Kellogg saw in this young enthusiast 
who had already taken his degree of 
M. D., one especially endowed both by 
nature, prolonged study and devoted 
intelligence to aid him in his work of 
seeking the physical regeneration of the 
race. He engaged him to teach Curative 
Gymnastics, and to conduct an open-air 
gymnasium he was about to establish. 
Here he remained for some time until 
he was called to the Pacific Coast by one 




















Administering the Cold Douche out-of doors, after e 


Coronado, California. 


of the mcst noted women of the Western 


world, to give her training in healthful 


living. It was then that he discovered 
the climatic possibilities of California 
for such an institution as he had already 
formulated in his mind. Here, out-of 
door working, exercise, bathing, sleeping 
and living were assured practically all 
the year, and as soon as he was free, he 
wandered all over the state seeking the 
best possible location for his contem- 
plated establishment. Finally he de- 
cided that there was no spot so well 
suited for his purpose as the Southern 
end of the state, on the Eastern shore 
of the island on which stands the world- 
famed Hotel Coronado. 

Accordingly, in 1911, he built the 
first simple part of his Health Home 
Halsohem, as it is called in Swedish 
and quietly and unostentatiously began 
his work. There is no pretense, no 
show, no display in what Dr. Berggren 
does, hence itis all the greater pleasure 
to call attention to the solidity and 
usefulness of his work. 

His location is simply ideal for such 
a Health Home and School as he has 
planned. It is not a place for invalids, 
but for students. Those who have been 


xercise in Dr. Tell Berggren’s open-air gymnasium, 


overworked and need rest, and are 
willing to take his teachings,—men and 
women alike—as well as those who de- 
sire to know the rational and natural 
methods of living that assure radiant 
health are the ones he particularly de- 
sires to attract. 

Built in the most simple, yet effective 
style of bungalow architecture, with the 
great hundred-foot-wide East Bay Boule- 
vard passing directly in front, the 
Home faces upon San Diego Bay, where 
the placid waters reflect the activities 
of the growing city of the South. The 
city itself, enthroned on its ideal site, 
slopes back to the heights, beyond 
which are Grossmont, Mounts Cuyumaca 
and San Miguel and Table Mountain. 
National City and Chula Vista are 
clearly in sight, while as one turns his 
gaze around in the other direction, 
Point Loma, the Pacific Ocean, Hotel 
del Coronado, The Tent City and the 
City of Coronado successively come 
into view. 

The remarkable fact of this location 
is that while the activities of the refined, 
cultured and busy world are within ten 
minutes’ easy walk, where traveled 
guests from all the states and the civil- 
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One of the Fire Places in Dr. Tell Berggren’s Open-Atr Health Home and School, Coronado, Calif, 


ized world meet at Coronado, and the 


Tent City, Halsohem itself is as secluded, 
quiet and undisturbed almost as if it 


were on a desert island. Here are quiet, 
peace, freedom from civilization, and 
endless opportunities for living the out- 
of-door life. Close proximity to the 
swimming beach of Coronado and the 
Tent City has made all the inhabitants 
so habituated to the use of the bathing 
suit as to render its continuous use at 
the Health Home unobservable and un- 
objectionable. Hence those who desire 
it may lounge on the beach, a stone’s 
throw away, from morning to night, 
with no one to object, molest or make 
afraid. 

The open-air gymnasium, completely 
boarded in, also gives fullest opportun- 
ity for sun and air baths, sitz-baths, out 
of doors in the sunshine, mud-baths, 
sand-baths, rational exercise in the nude, 
such as the Muller system of frictional 
exercises, setting-up drills, games, etc., 
all conducted on scientific and practical 
lines. 

Then, too, of eminent service is the 
manual work in the garden, done in as 
abbreviated a suit as swimmers wear 
at the popular beach resorts. The great 


blessing derived from this “getting back 
to the soil” in such an ideal environment, 
has come as a revelation to many who 
have been persuaded to try it, not only 
soothing their fretted nerves, but driving 
out despondency, pessimism, the blues, 
dyspepsia, headache and other ills too 
numerous to mention. 

Those who love to swim and row, 
yacht or canoe, can take their daily 
choice of the still waters of the bay or 
the rougher waters of the ocean and the 
surf, and everyone knows the advan- 
tages that accrue from these healthful 
experiences in God’s great out-of-doors. 

Beyond, on the peninsula, and out on 
the mainland, are a score of mountains 
inviting the climber to exercise his 
muscles, the explorer to discover their 
hidden canyons, the botanist to find 
their exquisite flora, the zoologist to 
study their innumerable animal, insect, 
bird and reptile life, while very little 
further is the desert, whose magic lure 
has so well been set forth by T. S. and 
John C. Van Dyke, Mary Austin, Idah 
Meacham’ Strobridge, Harold Bell 
Wright and others. 

There have been many attempts to estab- 
lish such a Home as this. both in Europe 
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Yachting on San Diego Bay immediately in front of Dr. Tell Berggren’s Health Home and School, 
Coronado, Calif. 























A Glimpse of ibe Bay, the Pier, the great Boulevard immediately in front of Dr. Tell Berggren’s Health 
Home and School, Coronado, Calif., and the herd of cows that supplies the staff and students with milk. 
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Coronado Bathing Pavillion, Bathing Beach and Tent City are about ten minute’s walk from Dr 


Tel 


Berggren’s Health Home and School, Coronado, California. 


and this country, but nowhere in the 


world has Nature done so much to make 
a perfect place as here. In Germany 
and other European centers, there are 
the “Licht and Luftbad Austalten”’ in 
almost every large city, and in the East 
there are expensive establishments, but 
they can be conducted only in the summer 
months, while this is open throughout 
the whole year, and one season is just 
as delightful as another. In Southern 
Europe and Africa they are conducted 
only during the winter, and though they 
are run at great expense, and are closed 
during the whole of the summer, they 
are made to pay because of the remarka- 
ble and astonishing results that the 
nerve-weary, the socially-exhausted, the 
brain-fagged dwellers of cities find in 
their soothing environs. 


Hence I look for great things from 
Dr. Berggren’s institution. I believe 
it to be an epoch-making movement. 
Already parents have gone and taken 
their whole families for a month or more 
at a time, in order that all together 
they may learn the principles of simple, 
natural living, while enjoying a season’s 
holiday in one of Southern California’s 
most charming spots. 


The women and children’s depart- 


ments are under the direction of Dr. and 
Mrs. Berggren, the latter being a grad- 
uate of the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and well trained in her  husband’s 
methods. She also supervises the table, 
where life is reduced to the most simple 
and healthful factors. 

Already the place is being enlarged. 
Dr. Berggren recently writes me: 

“Our architect, Mr. E. Weaver, has 
planned several new extensions with 
special open-air gymnasium for ladies 
and new bathrooms which I would like 
to have you criticize as soon as you can 
come down. This work I consider a 
sacred work, which must be done right 
from the very foundation. It shall be 
a living, though imperfect illustration of 
the ‘New-California Out-of-Doors,’ an 
earnest effort to utilize this Southern 
California climate to its very limits, as 
a curative agent.”’ 

It is the stuffy, indoor-atmosphere of 
many so-called Health Resorts that 
kills the spirit of those who go to them. 
Here one breathes in the very freedom, 
spontaneity, freshness, life and vigor of 
God’s great out-of-doors, hence I look 
for a growing appreciation of this, the 
first real and ideally located Health 
School and Home I have ever seen. 
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The Washwoman’s 
Vengeance 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 
(Concluded from July Number) 


The rest of the letter related to the trip to the coast, and was 
therefore rather slighted. But the next communication was of 
evil portent in the eyes of the younger men. Mrs. Flint -was sick, 
quite sick, and the woman who nursed her said it was from long- 
continued tight lacing. 

“Mr. Flint on his way to the postoffice stopped at the gate this 
morning, where I always wait for him. He said his wife could not 
live. I thought as much yesterday, when I saw how all her fine 
diamonds were lying around on ring trays and toilet cushions; so 
I went in the house and told Aunt Sally what Mr. Flint had said. 
With very unnecessary sympathy she exclaimed: ‘““The poor man! 
He will go insane with grief if his wife dies.’ But I told her I thought 
he could be consoled—and that I would be just the young lady to 
do it. Then you should have seen Aunt Sally!—she flew into a 
dreadful passion when I told her I intended to go up to Olita and 
help take care of Mrs. F. I got a little mad myself, though, and said 
I ought to be allowed to use my own judgment in some things.”’ 

When the boys went to their work the morning after the reading of 
this epistle, Breen, walking between Ludlow and Smith, growled 
out suddenly: ‘I'll bet you the week’s cleanup Little May deserts 
her aunt on the chance of getting the laundry man and his wife’s 
diamonds.” 

The bet was not taken and in the next mail came two letters, the 
one from Aunt Sally short and to the point: “Your daughter has 
left my house,” she wrote, “forever. I advise you to look after the 
girl—she needs it, old as she is. Understand me well, brother; 
she has withdrawn herself from me, and I wash my hands of her.”’ 

Miss May’s letter was short, too. ‘I have left your sister Sally’s 
house,”’ she wrote. “I am tired of her-tyranny and abuse, and I 
thought it my Christian duty to come up to Olita and take care of 
Mrs. Flint. To be sure, she may recover, but you need have no fear 
that your Little May will be badly treated by her—I know too much 
about her.” 

A dead silence followed the reading of the letter. Then the man 
Smith came across the room and laid his hand on the arm of the way- 
ward girl’s father. 

“Old man,” he said, “when I came here, helpless and broken, 
you asked me no question as to whither or whence; you gave me of 
your bread to eat, and a part of your bed to sleep on. I will try 
to repay your kindness now; go to your child at once; go down on 
your knees and beg your sister to take her back again, and if she 
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refuses bring the girl home with you. Let her learn to work; let 
her cry and rave against your edict, if she must; but take her from 
the man and woman who now have her in their clutches.” 

“But, Smith,” protested the old man, irritably, “how can I bring 
the girl here?” 

“We will all work to build her a new cabin to live in,” cried Lud- 
low, eagerly, gaining thereby one of those rare, disapproving glances. 
“We will turn over three clean-ups out of every four, and we will 
hew wood and draw water for little May, as if she were our own 
sister.” 

Breen, too, had caught the infection and promised to give up cards, 
tobacco and whiskey, if she came. 

“Thank you, boys; I will write and tell her how good you are to 
her old dad. She may not accept your generous offer, but I know 
she will appreciate it.” 

He did write to his daughter, but no amount of persuasion could 
induce him to ask his sister for an explanation. He was convinced 
that Little May must be in the right; was she not his child? While 
he read the next-coming letter to them, his boys did all they could 
to keep from giving him offense. 

Mrs. Flint was getting well, and the nurse had been discharged, 
which made it a little hard, since there was no servant and Miss 
May had the housework to do besides attending to the convalescent. 
“Your sister Sally is the meanest old thing that ever lived,” the letter 
broke out bitterly. ‘Mr. Flint went to her house for my trunk, which 
I had carefully packed the day before I left so suddenly and in a 
great passion, taking only my jewelry box with me at the time. Mr. 
Flint told her that as his wife was still ill, they had engaged Miss War- 
ren to wait on her; and all she saidinreply was that she requested all 
intercourse between the two families to be broken off at once, hired 
help and servants included. But I got even with her for pointing 
the insult like that. I told Mrs. Flint what the old witch had said 
about fearing no washwoman’s vengeance. Her face turned crim- 
son and she said: “I’ll show your Aunt Sally what washwoman’s 
vengeance is, before I get through with her.’ 

“The first time we went out driving after Mrs. Flint got well, 
we found your sister, Sally, in her garden, where she was poking 
among her flowers with her little trowel. Of course, she did not 
speak, but she looked at us and I instantly thrust out my tongue at 
her. Mrs. Flint had to cram her handkerchief into her mouth to 
keep from screaming, but as Mr. Flint was on the front seat he saw 
nothing of the performance, and Mrs. Flint kept nudging me to go 
on with the show.” 

“Ah, that was washwoman’s vengeance, was it?” asked Ludlow. 

“Wait,” said the man, Smith. 

“Since that day we have had lots of fun with yoursisterSally. The 
funniest part is that she always seems turned to stone with astonish- 
ment, and it tickles me to see how old and gray she is growing. 
Mrs. Flint says I am the cutest girl she ever saw; and Mr. Flint says 
he admires me, too—though not for cuteness in bull-baiting old 
Sally, for he knows nothing of that. But Mrs. Flint says she is 
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not at all jealous. So when I have done all the work in the house 
and have combed Mrs. Flint’s hair, she and I start out to visit friends 
and take our lunch with them, leaving Mr. Flint at home; for Mrs. 
Flint has friends now where she never had any before. I have joined 
the church, of course, and all the members say that it was such a 
grand thing for Mrs. Flint to do—to take me away from that heathen- 
ish old infidel, Mrs. McCormack. One of the old church members, 
to be sure, shut the door in our faces; but Mrs. Flint says she can 
run the church without her. Became a member of the sewing so- 
ciety, too; and we elected Mrs. Flint president at once. It was 
lucky that I still had some money, for Mrs. Flint had neglected to 
pay her dues for a month or two and had left her purse at home. 
The session was devoted principally to giving expression to the sym- 
pathy and indignation felt over the wrongs and abuse I had suffered 
at the hands of the crazy old woman. Not that the ladies were at all 
inquisitive as to the nature of these wrongs and abuses; Mrs. Flint 
simply pointed to me as she said: ‘What that poor child has suffered 
at the hands of her aunt. She could tell dreadful tales if she would.’ 
Then they all shook their heads and raised their hands in horror, 
while I sat silent, looking like a saint, and letting the women think 
what they chose. 

“You may tell your boys that I am much obliged for their offer 
to build me a new cabin; but I’ve got to stay here and worry Aunt 
Sally—that’s more fun than living in a mining camp. And besides, 
we may go to the city and live in Mrs. Flint’s $150,000 house on 
Warrington street very soon. The club of young men that had it 
rented are going to give it up; and Mrs. F. says she cannot put up 
with Mrs. McCormack’s insults any longer. Let me tell you what 
your sister did, and let me add that I’m glad of it, because I want 
to get away from the hard work here, and Mrs. F. says they always 
keep two servants in town. Well, we have had for visitors either 
the wife or the daughter of one or the other of the five men who own 
the great laundry together with Mr. Flint. These ladies have en- 
joyed the circus we have with Aunt Sally very much. The other 
morning we had crept up so softly that the old lady did not hear 
the horses till we were close beside her, where she was leaning against 
a tree, with the inevitable trowel in her hand. Mrs. Flint slackened 
the walk of the horses till they almost stood still, and just as the 
old lady turned around I was pointing my finger at her and saying 
to Miss Webb: ‘There is the old crazy woman now.’ Mrs. F. was 
laughing to kill herself, when what do you suppose your sister did? 
She straightened herself up, waved her hand toward the road, and 
said: ‘You need not stop here this morning, Mrs. Laundrywoman, 
I have given my dirty clothes for the week. Pass right on.’ 

“And now that we are going to the city to live in that fine house 
I wish you would send me some money to buy decent clothes with.” 

The old man scratched his head. 

“Send her $20 after the next clean-up,” said Ludlow, airily. 

“Twenty dollars!’ sputtered Breen; ‘twenty dollars won’t do her; 
make it fifty at once.” 

“Here’s more, boys,’”’ The old man had not heard Breen at all, 
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and he continued to read: “I am sorryto trouble you, but when I 
spoke to Mrs. F. about going to Mr. F. to ask for a part of my salary 
she said that they were not paying me salary, that she knew of. 
Said she: ‘You came to us when you got tired of staying at your 
Aunt Sally’s, and I have done a great deal for you since. I have 
managed to create a lot of sympathy for you, and stirred up a strong 
feeling against your aunt; and I consider vou well paid for what work 
you do.’ And now I hope you are convinced at last with what 
fiendish malice your sister Sally has persecuted your Little May.”’ 

On the way to the diggin’s next morning Ludlow called Breen 
to account for his unkind explosion of last night. Breen’s eyes 

danced with triumph. 

‘But I’ve seen Little May, and I know what I’m talking about.” 

The other two stared, and Breen went on: “Don’t you remember, 
Doc, when the old man went to her, early in the spring, and I went 
to San Francisco because mother was sick! When I came back I 
asked you not to tell him I had left vou here alone. The fact is 
I saw him on the ferry together with his daughter, but I dared not 
speak to her, because she was tricked out, like a peacock, in silks 
and jewels.” 

“What does she look like?’ asked the doctor, excitedly. 

“Looks like she was forty and the crows had picked all the flesh 
offen her.” 

“Doe whistled, but Breen continued: ““Knew what she was when 
I heard her say to our old man that she wished he could dress and 
act like other gentlemen.” 

No one spoke, but there was an evil smile on Smith’s face. 

It was long before Little May wrote again, and her letter was dated 
15,005 Suburban avenue, instead of 250,280 Warrington street, 
when it came at last. With much pride she related how they had 
left the mountains in a blaze of glory, had stopped at the Flash 
Hotel in San Francisco and how Mrs. Flint had shown how vastly 
superior she was in ladylike ways to poor old Aunt Sally. At dinner, 
in the evening, Mrs. F. had suddenly missed one of her diamond 
sar-drops, had languidly remarked, while everybody was hunting 
for it, that it hadcost only $800, and then, when everybody’s atten- 
tion had been fixed on the diamonds she wore, had all at once re- 
membered slipping the eardrops into her sealskin sacque, while on 
the cars. She had sent her soup back twice, complained of 
her napkin smelling like soap, and had been fastidious and exacting, 
just as a lady ought to be. 

But what had been Little May’s disappointment when Mrs. Flint 
had announced next morning, since their names had appeared in 
the papers among the arrivals at the Flash Hotel, they would now 
proceed to hunt up a furnished house to live in. Mrs. Flint had said 
the young men had offered $25 per month for her home, and she 
thought it both uncharitable and unchristian to turn them out. 
Then she went on to describe the tedious hunt for a house that 
should be both cheap and elegant. 

At last we came to this one, which is small and away out of town. 
Mrs. Flint is very clever at managing, and she had herself installed 




















as caretaker here, so that our rent is only nominal. The lady who 
owns it wanted togoon a year’s cruise with her husband, a sea cap- 
tain. Mrs. Flint says the house is too small to keep servants; as 
there is so little work to do, she thought it a good plan to learn a 
little more about dressmaking, so that I could make her dresses 
for my board in future. As the Beakins are living in their town house 
now, she said she would call on them and get me an invitation to 
visit them by representing what charming little trifles I could make 
for their church fair. Then I could watch the oldest daughter at 
her dressmaking and it would cost me nothing to learn. And while 
I was staying at the Beakins, Mr. Flint came down from the ranch 
in the mountains, and Mrs. Flint went up in his place to see to things 
there. And while she was at the ranch, all alone, the house burned 
down, with all those elegant and costly things in it, and it was lucky 
that all of it was well insured. Lucky, too, that some of the furni- 
ture and bedding had been removed to an outside shanty while Mrs. 
Flint was cleaning house; she says we can put the cook-stove in there 
now, too, and we can sleep in the barn-loft when we want to stay at 
Oleta. She says she is tired of the country, anyhow, and Mr. Flint 
does very well in the city now—” 

“Perhaps the man with the little cudgel has left the city,’ 
Smith to Ludlow under his breath. 

“Doe” looked at him keenly for a monent; then he said, slowly: 

“Perhaps.” 

“But Mrs. Flint has said to all our friends there that she will 
never buildup the house again while the McCormack woman is 
in the country. The fact is that they cannot find water enough on 
the place to start a laundry, though Mr. Flint says he is going to 
make one more effort next winter. He wants me to go with him up 
there, to keep house for him, while Mrs. Flint runs the laundry here. 
She says the olny thing she fears is that backbiting old sister of yours, 
that she would never be jealous of me if I stayed up there a year 
together with her husband.”’ 

It was many a week before another letter came. “I wish you 
would do something to that crazy sister of yours—put her into a 
lunatic asylum. No one up here seems to find fault with me for 
staying with Mr. Flint; and I take him to the station when he goes 
to the city and call for him when he comes back; just everything as 
Mrs. Flint did when she was here. Yesterday the old lunatic tried 
to stop my horse—said she wanted to speak to me; but I gave a cut 
with the whip in her direction and commenced to sing.” 

The old man started up. “I declare, I’ll have to make that sister 
of mine behave herself.” 

“Why not the girl?” asked Smith. 

“What, Littlke May! Does not Mrs. Flint herself say she is not 
jealous of her?” 

“Some women care very little who holds their husband’s affections, 
so long as they hold his purse-strings,” said Ludlow, slowly. 

Breen chipped in: “I don’t believe any woman need be jealous of 
our old man’s daughter,” he asserted, and the others believed him 
cheerfully. 
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They tried to make the old man forget the little episode, and they 
succeeded. With the proverbial luck of the greenhorn, Smith 
“struck it rich” in the course of the month, though he did not know 
what wealth he had uncovered till the old man told him of it. The 
news spread like wildfire; but the old man’s first exclamation was: 
“Little May; she can go to Europe now.” 

“Tsn’t it time you should write her about it?” asked Smith, after 
the first excitement was over. 

“Just as soon as you boys have cleared the dishes from the table,” 
was the reply. 

Before he got seated, however, a man on ‘horseback approached, 
a yellow envelope in his hand. 

“For Mr. Warren,” he said; “‘I will wait for an answer.” 

Ludlow took the telegram at the old man’s bidding. 

‘“‘An offer for the claim, I reckon,” he said gleefully. 

Smith looked apprehensively at the message, when Ludlow shook 
his head. 

“We must not be too sanguine, old man; and this will be a dis- 
appointment to you. Little May is sick and wants you to come to 
her.” 

“Certainly,” he said, “I’ll go at once and tell her of our lucky 
strike.”’ 

The old man had risen, to hurry into his store-clothes, and, pass- 
ing by Ludlow, he asked, thinking chiefly of the pleasure he would 
impart to the child by his good news: 

“Where is she, Doc—still in the mountains?” 

He saw Ludlow hesitate, and with sudden alarm he snatched the 
yellow paper out of his fingers: 

“Woman’s Hospital. Doctor Blue in charge!” he gasped. 

Ludlow was close beside him; the bluish pallor spreading all over 
the old man’s face told a sad tale to the man of medicine. 

“Come, old man, get ready.”” It was Smith who spoke, in a 
strangely resolute manner. “Ludlow will go with you, Breen and 
I will stay here and look after things.” 

Breen was already at work on the best two boots the camp afforded; 
Smith brushed the old man’s best hat, but his fingers trembled and 
the battered lid of his blind eye twitched nervously. Ludlow was 
tenderly smoothing the long gray beard, when the old man laid his 
hand gently on his arm. 

“T once suspected you of trying to rob me of my child’s love; for- 
give me.” 

“My girl left me long ago for a handsome man,”’ was the sad reply. 
“T could never love again. It will be perfectly safe for you to bring 
Little May here; and I advise vou to do so, or to stay with her.” 

“Why did he not take my advice long ago?” asked Smith, his 
voice ringing with sudden passion. “I am the man Leduc, of whom 
your daughter wrote; the husband of that fiend in woman’s shape 
with whom you left your child. She was my mother’s servant when 
I married her, and my father promptly turned us both out of his 
house. We drifted about till we reached the city, where she heard 
of an old bachelor acquaintance, in whose laundry she might find 
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employment. Though I knew what her object was from the first, 
the blow fell hard upon me when it came, and, college-bred though 
I was, I sought the hardest labor, that I might sleep at night and 
lose consciousness for hours of my wrongs and my disgrace. But 
the woman must needs flaunt her new husband and her ill-gotten 
wealth in my face, and, no matter where I worked, she found me out 
and threw herself in my way. Once my anger got the better of my 
judgment, and I fell upon my successor, tooth and nail, for which 
I was promptly brought before a court and gladly paid my fine, 
because I felt at once that I had something to live for again. It 
was the one pleasure of my life to beat the great, hulking fellow like 
adog. And, fool that he was, he always allowed her to drag him where 
she saw fit. One day she drove the buggy clear out of town, where 
I was digging on a water ditch, a lonely, desolate spot. Old Flint 
turned pale when he saw me, and she screamed like a penny whistle 
to make him believe she was afraid, too. But she gave me ample 
time to drag him from the buggy and pommel him to my heart’s 
content before she herself descended. It was a trap she had baited 
for me; for she stood by, cool and collected, till she saw the chance 
to thrust the point.of her parasol deep into my eye; and she picked 
up the cur, threw him back into the buggy, and left me for dead on 
the ground.” 

There was dead silence in the cabin; then Little May’s father 
shook the man roughly by the arm. 

“Why did you not tell me this?” he asked, angrily. To which 
the other replied, with some show of reason. 

“What good would it have done? You blindly upheld your daugh- 
ter against your own sister.” 

The city was reached early next morning, and when Ludlow was 
about to step on to the car that passed by the hospital the old man 
said, sternly: “‘I go alone to see my child.” 

“So you shall, old man,” was the Doctor’s' gently spoken answer: 
“so you shall. But I know the rights and rules of these places better 
than you do, and I want first to see you admitted to the hospital.” 

When he had left him, Ludlow went straight to the next telegraph 
office and then haunted the incoming trains and ferries. 

That afternoon a tall man, with long beard just turning gray, 
ascended the steps that led into the little square hall of the house at 
15,005 Suburban avenue, and crossed it to open the door of a room 
in which a female figure in bright apparel and studied attitude sat 
in an easy chair. 

“Was not my servant outside to announce you?” the woman asked 
in mincing tones. 

“God!” the man burst out, “have you enticed another innocent 
girl away from her friends to slave for you?” 

“You must be Mr. Warren, to judge from your resemblance in 
size to Little May,” the woman returned sneeringly. ‘But if you 
have come to collect her wages, or damages for lost character, you'll 
not succeed. The old thing ought to be ashamed of herself; I trusted 
her, and how she has repaid me.” 

“Some women care very little who holds their husband’s affec- 
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tions, so long as they hold his purse-strings.”’ It never struck the 
old man that he was quoting Dr. Ludlow. 

There was a movement of the portiere, and a leather-co:ored face 
with round owl’s eyes, made its appearance at the narrow slit of 
the curtain. The woman turned. 

“I knew old Warren would come,” she said contemptuvusly. 
“You go away, dear, and let me manage him.” 

“Manage h—ll!”’ shouted the visitor; and with two strides he 
had crossed the room, dragged the man from behind the portiere 
and flung him into the middle of the floor, where he stood over him. 

“Little May is dead and you murdered her. Were you a man I 
would give you time to make your peace with God—but a dog has 
no soul to save—” 

A pistol gleamed in his hand, and ere the echo of the shot had died 
the man lay on his face, silent and quivering. 

The next day there was a ring at the bell of the City Prison, and 
the jailer saw upon the threshold an odd-looking pair. A short, 
fleshy, blonde young man, beside a tall, sad-eyed woman—a tragic 
figure in the fading light, with garments of sombre black clinging 
about her and heavy iron-gray hair framing in the face. To what 
Ludlow said the jailer only shook his head, but the woman looked 
straight into his face. 

“He is my brother,” she said, “and we had been estranged so 
long.” 

Without a word the man stepped back and led them to a narrow 
cell, where she saw a tall form stretched on a couch. The prisoner 
had risen and he looked into the woman’s face. 

“Sister?” It was a question first, then: ‘“‘Sister—dear old sister!” 
he cried and held her in a close embrace. 

“Oh! that we should meet like this!’ Her voice failed her. 

“But there is one I can never meet again, for I am a murderer, 
and can never go where she is now.” 

“You are not a murderer—believe me—you will go where Little 
May is—” She felt him slipping from her arms, but he raised him- 
self again. 

“And I’m a-gittin’ thar, sister; I’m a gittin’ thar—mighty fast!” 

She felt his fingers stiffening within her own, and she knew now 
that the washwoman’s vengeance was accomplished at last. 
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Quit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


(This is the second of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a anne. practical and forceful 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence. 


and hushands, children and parents. 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest. 
It is an ignoble state to be in. 
“worrier” has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his 


It brings misery to wives 
A sign of mental inadequacy, a proof that the 
To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of the worth is that aim of 


this series.) 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL THE MENTAL occupa- 
tions fallen into, invented, or dis- 
covered by man, the most need- 
less and futile of all is the occupa- 

tion of worry. We have often heard it 
said when one was speaking of another’s 
work, or something he had done: ‘“‘He 
ought to be in a better business.” So, 
in every case, can it be said of the worrier: 
He’s in a bad business; a business that 
ought not to exist:—one without a 
single redeeming excuse. If for no other 
reason the one placed at the head of 
this chapter is sufficient to condemn it. 
Worry is needless, futile, of none effect. 
Why push a heavy stone up a mountain 
side merely to have it roll down again? 
Yet one might find good in the physical 
development that came from this eternal 
uphill work. And he might laugh and 
sing and be cheery while he was doing 
it. But in the case of the worrier he 
not only pushes the stone uphill but he 
is beset with dread that, every moment, 
it is going to roll back and kill him, and 
he thinks of nothing but the fear and 
the strain and the distress. 

When one calmly considers, it is al- 
most too ridiculous to write seriously 
about the needlessness of worry; its 
futility is so self-evident to the intelli- 
gent mind. 

But, says the worrier, I would stop 
it if I could; I can’t help it; I worry in 
spite of myself. 

Don’t you believe it! You perhaps 
think that is true, but it is nothing of 
the kind. Worry could find no place 
in your mind if it was busy with some- 
thing really useful and beneficial. It 
is a proof either that your mind bosses 
you,—in other words that you cannot 
direct it to think upon something worth 
while, or that it is so empty it takes to 
worry as a refuge against its own vacuity. 
Worry implies one of two things: 


THE NEEDLESSNESS OF WORRY. 


Weariness of mind, or emptiness of 
mind. One or the other. 

Now no intelligent person can, for one 
moment, confess to such weakness of 
mind that he has no control over it. 
An unoccupied mind can always be 
occupied if one so wills. No human 
being is so constituted that nothing 
appeals to him, and if it be true as 
thousands affirm, and I, at least, am 
fully inclined to believe, viz. that we 
are all reflections of the divine, every 
mind can be awakened and filled with 
contemplation of good things, that will 
benefit, help and _ bless. 

Let me give a little of my personal 
experience. Many years ago circum- 
stances overwhelmed me like a flood. 
I was worried in a variety of ways. My 
very existence seemed at stake, and for 
months I did not sleep two hours out 
of the twenty four. The catastrophe 
came, the expected happened, and for 
several months I hovered between life 
and death, and my brain between 
reason and unreason. Then as slowly I 
“ame back to a normal condition, I 
asked myself what would be the result 
if I returned to the condition of worry 
that culminated in the disaster. I had 
freed myself from some of the causes 
of pressure, but the worry was there 
just the same. I concluded that my 
mind must positively and absolutely 
be prohibited from dwelling upon the 
things that caused the worry. But how? 

Resolutely and determinedly I refused 
to allow my mind to dwell upon these 
things. If I awoke during the night, 
I turned on the light and picked up a 
book and forced my thought into another 
channel. If the objectionable thoughts 
obtruded during the day I turned to 
my work with a frenzy of absorption, 
picked up my hat and went for a walk, 

valled upon friends, went to a concert, 
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ora vaudeville show, took in a lecture, 
stood and watched the crowds, visited 
the railway stations—anything, every- 
thing, but to dwell upon the subjects 
that were tabooed. 

Here was a simple and _ practical 
remedy and I found it worked well. 
But I can now see that there was a 
much better way. Where good can be 
substituted for evil one has “the perfect 
way” and the Apostle Paul revealed him- 
self a wise man of practical affairs, 
when he urged his readers to “think on 
the things” that were lovely, pure, just, 
true, and of good report. In my case 
I merely sought to prevent mental 
vacuity; I was indifferent to the kind of 
thought or mental occupation that 
was substituted for the thoughts that 
worried. A Nick Carter detective 
story was as good as a Browning poem, 
and sometimes better; a cheap and ab- 
surd show than an uplifting lecture or 
concert. How much better then to 
have the mind so under control—and 
this control can surely be gained by any 
and every man, woman and child that 
lives—that when worrying thoughts ob- 


trude one can say immediately, and with 
authoritive power: I will to think on 


this thing, or that, or the other. The 
result is an immediate and _ perfect 
cessation of the worry that disturbs, 
frets and destroys, for the mind is occu- 
pied with something else that is helpful 
and beneficial. And remember _ this: 
God is good and it is his pleasure to 
help those who are seeking rightly to 
help themselves. Or to put it in a way 
that even our agnostic friends can 
receive—Nature is on the side of the 
man or woman who is seeking to live 
naturally—that is rightly. Hence sub- 
stitute good thoughts for the worrying 
thoughts and the latter will fade away 
as does the mist and fog before the morn- 
ing sun. 

Let us look at some of the forms of 
worry that all experience demonstrates 
are needless. 

How much needless anxiety, care, and 
absolute torture some women suffer in 
their insane desire to be spotlessly 
clean. The house must be without a 
speck of dirt or dust anywhere; the 
kitchen must be as spotless as the parlor; 
the sink must be so immaculate that 
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you can eat from it, if necessary; the 
children must always be in their best 
bibs and tuckers and appear as Little 
Lord Fauntleroys; and no one, at any 
time, or under any circumstances, must 
ever appear to be dirty, except the 
scavenger who comes to remove the 
accumulated dirt and debris of the 
kitchen, and the man who occasionally 
assists the gardener. 

These people forget that all dirt is 
not dirty, and that even if it is, there 
are some things of greater value than 
spotless cleanliness. Let us look calmly 
at the problem for a few moments. 
Here is a housewife who cannot afford 
help to keep her house as spotlessly 
clean as her instincts and training desire. 
It is simply impossible for her to go 
over the house daily—with a rag to re- 
move all thedust. If she attempts it— 
as she does sometimes—she overworks 
and a breakdown is the result. What 
then, is the sensible, the reasonable, 
the only thing to do? To sit down and 
worry over her “untidy house,’’— 
lament “that the stairs have not been 
swept since day before yesterday; the 
parlor was not dusted this morning; the 
musie room looks simply awful, but I 
did not have the strength to dust it 
yesterday; the dining-room is beyond 
words, but I really cannot help it; and 
as for the kitchen and bed rooms they 
are beyond the power of words to des- 
cribe.”’ 

The woman who does this is in a 
state of perpetual worry, with the irri- 
tation it genders, the disagreeable con- 
sequences of which are felt by husband, 
children and friends. And _ perpetual 
irritation of this kind is as sure to 
break down the health of a woman as 
is anything that can be conceived. 

On the other hand she may make 
herself miserable by the worry of con- 
trasting her lot with that of someone 
more fortunate—one whose husband has 
a better situation, earns more money, 
or has a more profitable business or 
larger income. The worry is the same, 
no matter which form it takes. 

Hence the same woman resolutely 
faces both sets of facts—first, that she 
cannot by any possibility gratify her 
desire to keep her house as clean as she 
would like it to be, and secondly, that 
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in the matter of income, what cannot 
be cured must be-endured. There is 
a wonderful help in the calm, cool, 
direct and full recognition of facts. 
Look them squarely in the face. Don’t 
dodge them, don’t deny them. Know 
them, understand them, then defy them 
to destroy your happiness. If you can’t 
dust your house daily, dust it thrice 
a week, or twice, or once, and determine 
that you will be happy in spite of the 
dust. The real comfort of the house 
need not thereby be impaired, as there 
is a vast difference between scrupulous 
cleanliness and _ careless untidiness, 
Things may be in order even though 
the floor has a little extra dust on, or 
the furniture has not been dusted for 
four days. 

“But, yousay, ‘Iam far less disturbed 
by the overwork than I am by the dis- 
comfort that comes from the dust.”” Then 
all I can say is that you are wrongly 
balanced, according to my notion of 
things! Your health is of far more 
value to you than your ideas of house- 
tidiness, but you have reversed the 
Teach your- 
self the relative value of things. A 
hundred dollar bill is of greater value 
than one for five dollars, and the life 
of your baby more important than the 
value of the hundred dollar bill. Put 
first things first, and secondary and 
tertiary and quaternery things in their 
relative positions. Your health and 
self poise should come first, the comfort 
and happiness of husband and family 
next, the more or less spotlessness and 
tidiness of the house afterwards. Then 
resolutely resolve that you will not be 
disturbed. You will control your own 
life and not allow a dusty room to de- 
stroy your comfort and peace of mind, 
and that of your loved ones. 

Where a woman of this particular 
type has children she soon learns that 
she must choose between the health 
and happiness of her children and the 
gratification of her own passionate de- 
sire for spotless cleanliness. This grati- 
fication if perpetually indulged soon 
becomes a disease, for surely only a 
diseased mind can value the cleanliness 
of a house more than the health, com- 
fort and happiness of children. Yet 
thousands of women do. Such poor 


importance of the two. 
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creatures should learn that there is a 
dirtiness that is far worse than others—a 
dirtiness, a muddiness of mind, a clut- 
tering of thought, a making of the mind 
a harboring place for wrong thoughts. 
Not wrong in the sense of immoral or 
wicked, as these words are generally 
used, but wrong in this sense. Reason 
shows the folly, the  inutility, the 
impracticability of attempting to bring 
up sane, healthy, happy, normal child- 
ren in a household controlled by the 
idea that spotless cleanliness is the matter 
of prime importance to be observed. 
The idea then is like a broken chair, it 
cannot be used; it must be discarded, 
cast aside for a useful, practical, real 
idea. 

Now if the woman clings to it, hugs 
it to her bosom, as an ideal that she 
cannot part with, she “clutters up” her 
mind with it, she keeps it in the wrong 
place, and dirt is but “matter in the 
wrong place.” 

Reader, keep your mind free from 
dirt! Far better have dirt, dust, in 
your house, dirt on your child’s hands, 
face and clothes, than on your own mind, 
to worry, discomfort, and disease you. 

There are those who are all the time 
worried lest in word or action they fail 
in gentility. They are more than care- 
ful lest they do or say anything that is 
improper, or incorrect, or, in_ short, 
ungenteel. As Dr. Palmer has tersely 
said: “‘We are terrorized by custom, and 
inclined to adjust what we would say 
to what others have said before.” 

Why should men and women be ter- 
rorized by custom—the method followed 
by other men and women? Why be 
afraid of others; why so anxious to kow- 
tow to the standards of others? Have 
you something to say? Say it, pointed- 
ly, directly, assertively as a man or 
woman should, remembering the 
surance of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence that “‘all men are created equal.” 

Dr. Palmer’s advice is more tolerant 
than mine, yet it meets the case pretty 
well. ‘The cure for the first of these 
troubles is to keep our eye on our object, 
instead of on our listener or ourselves; 
and for the second, to learn to rate the 
expressiveness of language more highly 
than its correctness. The opposite 
of this, the disposition to set correctness 


as- 
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above expressiveness, produces that pe- 
culiarly vulgar diction known as ‘school- 
ma’am English,’ in which for the sake 
of a dull accord with usage all the pic- 
turesque, imaginative, and forceful em- 
ployment of words is sacrificed.” 

There you have it: if you have some- 
thing to say that really means something, 
think of that, rather than of your hearer 
and yourself. In that way you will 
lose your self-consciousness, your dread, 
your fear, your worry. If your thought 
is worth anything you can afford to 
laugh at some small violation of grammar, 
or the knock over some finical standard 
or other. Not that I would advocate 
carelessness or indifference. Far from 
it, but I fully believe that thought is 
of greater importance than form of 
expression. And for grammar, I 
believe with Thomas Jefferson that 
“whenever by small grammatical neg- 
ligences the energy of your ideas can 
be condensed or a word be made to 
stand for a sentence, I hold grammatical 
rigor in contempt.” 

I was once present 
Carlyle and a technical grammarian 
were talking over some violation of 
correct speech—according to the latter’s 
standard, when Carlyle suddenly burst 
forth in effect, in his rich Scotch burr; 
‘Why, mon, I’d have ye ken that I’m 
one of the men that makes the language 
for little puppies like ye to paw 
over with your little, fiddling, twiddling 
grammars.” 

By all means know all the grammar 
you can, but don’t let life be a burden 
to you and others for fear lest you “slip 
a cog’ here and there, when you are 
saying something worth saying. If you 
will worry, please, please worry about 


as 


when Thomas 
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something worth while,—the strength of 
your thought, the power of your emo- 
tion, the irresistible sweep of your en- 
thusiasm, the forcefulness of your imagin- 
ation against wrong. These are things 
to set your mind upon, and when you 
haved one that you will care very little 
about your words. Like the flood of 
a mighty stream they will come forth 
carrying conviction with them, and to 
convince your hearer of some powerful 
truth is an object worthy of a God-like 
man or woman—surely a far different 
object from worrying as to whether the 
words or method of expression meet 
some questionable standard of “gentil- 
ity.” 

Exactly the same line of thoughts 
should be followed in determining the 
need for worrying about the gentility 
of your acts. What standards do you 
wish to follow? The reasonable, nor- 
mal standards of rational men and 
women, of Nature, of conscience? or the 
artificial and arbitrary standards of so- 
called society leaders? In the one case 
there are fixed, basic principles to stand 
upon; in the other nothing but the 
whim, the caprice, the mere assertion 
of self-formed code, not based upon 
manhood’s highest interests but for the 
mere preservation of the artificial bar- 
riers of wealth or caste. 

Choose, therefore, your standards. 
If you choose the former you need not 
worry about trivial differences observed 
between your actions and those of 
others. They are immaterial both in 
fact and in effect. If you choose the 
latter, however, I wash my hands of 
you and let you be worried all you may 
without offering either counsel, advice 
or palliative. 


cael’ 


‘In men whom men condemn as ill 
I find so much of goodness still, 
In men whom men pronounce divine 
| find so much sin and blot, 
I do not dare to draw the line 


Between the two, 


when God has not.”’ 
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To me, of greater importance than the presidential election is the recommendation 
by Secretary Fisher that the machinery and material used in the construction of the 
Panama Canal be transferred to Alaska and there used in the construction of a rail- 
way to be run under the direct auspices of the government. 

Every thoughtful and well informed man on the Alaska situation feels that that 
country is now being held back from development. It was doubtlesss needful 
to hold up everything until the Guggenheims and similar ‘“gobblers” were ousted, 
but now that they are out of the way and practically eliminated, why not go ahead 
on Secretary Fisher’s plans and let the railroad be built, the coal mines opened and 
other features of the country developed as rapidly as capital can be found to do the 
work. There is no need to sell the lands. The coal and timber can be sold under 
royalty or stumpage and conditions imposed for the preservation of all of the forests 
and water rights. In this way the citizens of Alaska will be benefitted and one of 
the greatest forward steps in self-government taken that the nations have yet seen. 
Next month we shall present an article embodying Secretary Fisher’s recommenda- 
tions. 


However uncertain may be the outcome of the presidential campaign, as far as 
the election of a certain man to office is concerned, there can be no uncertainty as 
to its educative value. Never before in the history of the world has there been 
such an insistent demand made by the mass of the people for larger recognition. 
The issue is definitely joined—shall the people be trusted or not to determine the 
character of the legislation that their representatives shall pass? The agitation 
for the initiative and referendum and the fact that they are operative in fourteen 
of the states, proves that the people are determined to control legislation more than 
they have heretofore been allowed to do, and the frank discussion of .the question 
of the recall, especially as applied to the judiciary, clearly shows that there many men 
of great capacity who firmly believe that the time has gone by when any one can 
dare to resent the right of the people to determine what they consider to be right 
or wrong decisions. Whether for good or evil, time alone will show, but the “com- 
mon people” are emphatically demanding a larger share in matters of government. 
The question is rapidly resolving itself into which is of the greater importance, money 
and property, or human life. And those who have not the property but have the 
life are beginning to demand that they are of far greater importance than all the 
money and property in the world. 


The various agricultural colleges of the country are certainly doing effective work 
for the benefit of the people. Not only are they experimenting on the best kind 
of crops, methods of caring for and breeding chickens, hogs, cows and other stock, 
but they are issuing bulletins of incalculable value to those who have the wisdom 
to avail themselves of their contents. 

The Oregon Agricultural College has just issued a thirty-one page bulletin on 
Camp Cookery in which a large amount of practical and useful information for those 
who spread their table under the greenwood bough is offered. The booklet is prac- 
tical and is based upon the ration list and camp equipment used by the U. 8. For- 
estry Service. 

As soon as our copy of this booklet arrives, we expect to give adequate notice of 
it in our review pages, and we also urge upon our readers that they inform them- 
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selves of the work of the various Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations 
throughout the country. 


The city of Pasadena, California, is now waging an interesting fight that should 
form an object lesson to every city in America. The struggle is between the city 
and the Edison Electric Company, and the case at issue is thus stated by the Pasa- 
dena City Attorney: 

“For several years the Southern California Edison Company has been carrying 
on a bitter competetive rate war with Pasadena’s municipal light plant. It has 
been enabled to do this by reason of the high rates it has been allowed to charge in 
the remainder of its territory. In other words, this company has been playing off 
one part of the public against the other. Santa Ana, Long Beach, Whittier, Pomona, 
Venice and other cities have been contributing to the fight against Pasadena’s public 
works. 

“Thus far we have fought the Edison company locally. Through the splendid 
loyalty of many of its citizens, Pasadena has demonstrated that a city can operate 
its own light works successfully at a five-cent rate. It has made this demonstration 
while its competitor has been running at loss on a four-cent rate, with no mini- 
mum charge and free lamp renewals, which loss it has made up from revenues derived 
from customers in its other territory. 

“We are going before the Railroad Commission to find out whether such a condi- 
tion as this can continue in California, or whether a privately owned utility must 
from now on compete with each publicly owned utility on a fair, even basis, without 
assistance from other territory it may happen to serve.” 

One has but to look at the table of rates this company is charging the various 
cities to see the truth of the Pasadena City Attorney’s statements. Here is the list: 
Pasadena cents Sawtelle__- 9 cents 
Los Angeles____.... cents Santa Ana 9 cents 
Long Beach___- cents Orange 9 cents 
South Pasadena cents Fullerton_ 9 cents 
Alhambra cents Pomona : 10 cents 
Monrovia___-_-_..... cents Claremont- 10 cents 
Sierra Madre____- cents Lordsburg 10 cents 
Whittier__ cents Inglewood 10 cents 
Santa Monica_- cents Chino_____-_-- 10 cents 
Vanee........ aesaneeiiil cents Redlands_ 10 cents 

It needs no superior order of perception or comprehension to realize that here is 
a clean-cut, determined effort on the part of a great corporation to strangle a civic 
enterprise. It is an attempted murder with as vindictive and positive an aim as 
was the murder of the princes in the Tower. In deliberate effrontery of the men 
who compose the corporation is almost beyond belief. It is so colossal, and yet so 
stupifying. Their actions say to the majority of the people of Pasadena as positively 
as if the words were actually written and signed, “We, the Edison Company, are 
determined that you shall not run your civic affairs in your own way. Whether 
you want to or not, you shall buy your electricity from us. If you decide not to do 
so, and to make it for yourselves, we will sell our electricity so cheap that we will 
run you out of business. Then, look out! We'll teach you to dare to rebel against 
our authority.” 

I’m no alarmist, but I feel like calling upon the people of Pasadena with tones 
that cannot be unheeded: Stand by your guns, and fight this insolent corporation 
to a finish. Whip it so thoroughly and completely, so absolutely, that it will come 
“to heel,” and never again dare to attempt such treason. 

Thousands are interested in the outcome of this struggle, as the fight there is a 
typical one and reveals clearly the methods by which a powerful corporation seeks 
to retain its grasp upon the pockets of the municipality, and the desperate measures 
that it is ready to follow when the people assert their right to govern themselves 
in their own way. 
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As if in confirmation of what I have written about the wisdom of the recall, the 
papers Just now contain many columns of news and editorials dealing with the Han- 
ford and Archibald cases. Without entering into the question as to whether these 
men in high judicial position are innocent or guilty, the very fact that they are deemed 
guilty by the great mass of the American people demands that the latter have a 
right to be heard. For what respect can people have for decisions rendered by 
judges whom they deem notoriously corrupt? 

In the case of Judge Archibald, his own statements justify the assumption that 
if he is not corrupt he is far too simple-minded to occupy a place on an American 
Judicial Bench. 

If this really is a government ‘‘of the people, by the people and for the people,” 
the people certainly have the right to determine what the laws to govern them 
shall be. And if a Judge, no matter what his degree, decides contrary to this judg- 
ment, the people have a perfect right to recall both him and his decision. It may 
be the part of wisdom to prevent this recall from operating with too great rapidity, 
so that there will be time for the fullest and most careful consideration, but when 
undue haste has been guarded against and the people have had plenty of time thor- 
oughly to discuss and consider the subject, they should have the opportunity to 
express their will, and their will should be final. I firmly believe in the ultimate 
integrity of the American people. 





Municipalization of advertising is the latest development to be reported in California, which 
in the last few years has moved to the very front rank of progressive states. The movement is 
nothing more than the application to the advertising of a city or county of the prince iples employed 
in commercial lines and it is logically enough the outgrowth of the first and only “municipalized”’ 

band in the country. This organization, the Long Beach Municipal Band, was established on a 
municipal basis in October, 1909, through the efforts of its first and only Director, Mr. E. H. Willey, 

who with his score or more of bandsmen has been a city official and a prominent item in the city 
budget since that time. The City of Long Beach has been supporting the band at a cost of $2,000 
a month and for the last three years its advantages and attractions as a seaside resort have been 
advertised very strikingly with tours of the band throughout the State and the adjoining States 
in the sections of high summer temperatures. These tours have proved such result-getters that 
for many months Director Willey has been developing a project to embrace the most inviting sec- 
tions of the entire State for their advertisement before the entire country. 





The project resulting carries the expressive name ‘‘California on Wheels,” and the unfolding of 
its details to Chambers of Commerce in the most inviting sections of the State from the Bay Counties 
in the North to San Diego, has won ready endorsement and co-operation. Departing from hap- 
hazard publicity and scatter-shot attempts of the past, the project works into its every feature 
the accepted scientific maxims of successful advertising. The plan involves an exploitation enter- 
prise which requires a complete special train for its accomodation, as it makes the round of the con- 
tinent. There will be a concert band of fifty pieces, an exhibit car portraying in miniature the 
most inviting portions of the State, delegates from these sections to meet personally all inquirers, 
lecturer for motion pictures and stereopticon slides, showing vividly the attractiveness of life the 
year around in California. Sixty-five cities will be invaded with complete exhibitions on this mam- 
moth scale and these cities are the centers of sections throughout North America that have hitherto 
shown the greatest definite interest in California by sending their people here. The territory thus 
interested numbers above fifty million population and extends over twenty-one states and half 
the Dominion of Canada. 


The magnitude of the enterprise and the concert band constitute the “attention value’? demanded 
of all successful advertising. The exhibit car and the delegates are the application of the old es- 
tablished policy of sample cases with drummer whom the merchant sends out to his trade. The 
trade,or a select field,is secured by the compiling of a mammoth list of names of California prospects, 
obtained by railways, chambers of commerce, hotels, land companies, etc., in the w: iy of response 
to advertising, inquiries for literature and through various other channels, To these are 
addressed personal invitations to the exhibit car as the “California Special” arrives in their vicinity 
There but remains personal interview in the exhibit car to complete the ideal advertising plan, with 
extraordinary opportunities for ‘‘clinching business” with this buttonhole talk. 


The formal evening concert-lecture, given in theater or auditorium, is worked out along similar 
scientific lines. The interest and co-operation of the leisure classes is obtained by donating pro- 
ceeds of the concert to a leading local charitable institution of the cities visited, thereby assuring 
everywhere large and representative audiences and immense newspaper publicity. The combined 
circulation of the newspapers published in these sixty-five cities totals twelve million subscribers, 
or fifty million readers. 
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For thirty or more years there has been one newspaper in California whose book page has enjoyed 
a most enviable reputation. This is the San Francisco Chronicle, and its book editor during the 
whole of this period has been one man, George Hamlin Fitch. During these years his reviews 
have gained him a reputation for fairness, clearness, ability and literary acumen second to that 
enjoyed by no other man in Western Letters. He is honored and esteemed alike by authors and 
publishers. Fearless in his exposure of pretense or presuming mediocrity, unsparing in his denun- 
ciation of what he conceives to be books of injurious influence, always upholding the highest stand- 
ards known to him of excellency in art, morals and knowledge, he has never failed to commend in 
strong terms the work of any writer, known or unknown, that has appealed to his critical judgement 
Occasionally brief essays on literary matters from his pen have appeared in the Chronicle and he 
has often been urged to put these essays into more permanent form, but until recently he has re- 
sisted all persuasion and it is only in the last’ year that he has been prevailed upon to yield to ~ 
solicitations of his friends. Even then it is doubtful whether they would have succeeded had it 
not been for a great tragedy which came into his life. This tragedy was the sudden death of his 
only son. Of the tender affection that existed between them, he thus speaks: 
‘“*When one passes the age of forty he begins to build a certain scheme for the years to come. 
The scheme may involve many things—domestic life, money-getting, public office, charity, 


education. With me it included mainly liter: ary work, in which I was deeply interested, 
and close companionship with an only son, a boy of such lovable personal qualities that he 


endeared himself to me from his very childhood. Cut off as I have been from domestic 
life, without a home for over fifteen years, my relations with my son Harold were not those 
of a stern parent and the timid son. Rather it was the relation of an elder brother and 
younger brother. 

“Hence, when only ten days ago this close and tender association of many years was 
broken by death—swift and wholly unexpected, as a bolt from cloudless skies—it seemed 
to me for a few short hours as if the keystone of the arch of my life had fallen and every- 
thing lay heaped in ugly ruin. I had waited for him on that Friday afternoon until Six 
o’clock. Friday is my day off, my one holiday in a week of hard work, when my son always 
dined with me and then accompanied me to the theatre or other entertainment. When 
he did not appear at six o’clock in the evening, I left a note saying I had gone to our usual 
restaurant. That dinner I ate alone. When I returned in an hour it was to be met with 
the news that Harold lay cold in death at the very time I wrote the note that his eyes would 
never see.” 

This story of beautiful personal relation forms the introductory chapter of Mr. Fitch’s first book, 
entitled, Comfort Found in Good Old Books. It is a sweet and beautiful revelation of the father’s 
affection for the growing boy and the lad’s devoted reciprocation. The concluding words are as 
follows: — 
“This personal heart-to-heart talk with you, my patient readers of many years, is the 
first in which I have indulged since the great fire swept away all my precious books—the 
hoarded treasures of forty years. Against my will it has been forced from me, for I am like a 
sorely wounded animal and would fain nurse my pain alone. It is written in the first bitter- 
ness of a crushing sorrow; but it is also written in the spirit of hope and confidence—the 
spirit which I trust will strengthen me to spend time and effort in helping to make life easier 
for some poor boys in memory of the one dearest boy who has gone before me into that 

“undiscovered country,” where I hope some day to meet him, with the old bright smile 
on his face and the old firm grip of the hand that always meant love and tenderness and 
steadfast loyalty. 

‘Among men of New England strain like myself, it is easy to labor long hours, to endure 
nervous strain, to sacrifice comfort and ease for the sake of their dear ones; but men of Puri- 
tan strain, with natures as hard as the flinty granite of their hillsides, cannot tell their 
loved ones how dear they are to them, until Death lays his grim hand upon the shoulder 
of the beloved one and closes his ears forever to the words of passionate love that now 
come pouring in a flood from our trembling lips.” 
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The book then deals in separate chapters with the Bible,—The Greatest Book in the World, and 
thirteen other chapters, as follows: Shakespeare Stands Next to the Bible; How to Read the Ancient 
Classics; The Arabian Nights and Other Classics; Don Quixote, One of the World’s Great Books; 
The Imitation of Christ; The Ruba’iyat of Omar Khayyam; The Divine Comedy by Dante; How 
to Get the Best Out of Books; Milton’s Paradise Lost and Other Poems; Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Finest of all Allegories; Old Dr. Johnson and His Boswell; Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver’s Travels. 

Each chapter is a simple and forceful presentation of the author’s conception of the purposes 
and objects of the master whom he discusses. Whether one has received a literary education or 
not, these chapters are equally interesting and informing, and the book is one that any business 
man can carry in his pocket, pick up and read for a few minutes and then lay down. 

It is well printed and illustrated in the best style of the Tomoye Press and it makes a 
beautiful little volume, easy to read and equally easy to hold. Comfort Found in Good Old Books, 
By George Hamlin Fitch. 171 pages. Profusely illustrated. $1.50. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. 


In these money-mad days it is refreshing, once in awhile, to have one’s thoughts turned to the days 
when men had other aims than merely to make great fortunes. One of the men of these days was 
St. Francis of Assisi. The Century Magazine has recently published a charmingly written biography, 
entitled Everybody's St. Francis, and now there comes to my hands a booklet entitled My Lady 
Poverty, written by a Franciscan priest of Santa Barbara. It is a drama in five acts, written in 
blank verse of an unusually high order. The drama is based upon the accepted story of St. Francis’s 
life, when he gave up his wild and somewhat dissipated companions, scattered whatever of his father’s 
goods he could lay his hands upon, and devoted himself to God and “Our Lady Poverty.” 

The verse is strong and vigorous and moves with a stately swing not unworthy of a great poet, 
and the author has occasional felicities of expression that reveal him a potential master of the language. 
For instance, take such a line as this: 

“Better than peace is struggling righteousness.’ 
or this: 

“The lower self in man will not be expelled by violence.” 
or these: 

“There must be something 

In poverty that’s hid away within 

A rugged shell, entreasured far too deep 

For this wise melancholy world to see.” 

Anyone, everyone, interested in a sweet and beautiful life, presented in ennobling verse, will thor- 
oughly enjoy this unpretentious and simple booklet. My Lady Poverty, by Francis de Sales Gliebe, 
O.F.M. 78 pages in paper cover, 35 cents. To be had from Rev. Rector, O. F. M., St. Anthony’s, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


’ 


One of the most practically useful books that has been placed in my hands for many a day is 
Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Receipes, Formulas and Processes. This book of formulas and 
recipes is so broad and comprehensive that it meets the practical requirements not only of the house- 
wife and artisan, but also of the mechanic and manufacturer. ' The editor, Gardner D. Hiscox, 
mining engineer, has had this book in preparation for many years and has gleaned his ten thousand 
recipes from an infinite variety of reliable sources. 

It scarcely makes any difference what you want to know in the way of recipes, you are sure to 
find it here. Do you want to know how to make things acid proof, everything there is to know of 
glues of different kinds, or all about cements for every purpose under the heavens that cements 
can be used for, whether for stone, iron, marble, celluloid, gold letters, or for cementing leather 
and rubber, wood and rubber, rubber and cloth, and cements for attaching various substances to 
metals? This book tells you. In fact there are thirty-four pages devoted to adhesives. 

Full particulars are given for the making of deriatured alcohol, and thirty pages are devoted to 
alloys. After dealing with aluminum and its treatment, seven pages are devoted to amalgams 
and an equal number to antidotes for poisons. Antiseptics and balsams receive adequate treatment 
and there are recipes for beverages enough to supply drinks for a hundred political conventions. 
Dyes, cosmetics, condiments, cleaning preparations and methods, cheese, ceramics, candles, bronzing, 
brass, enameling, preservation of eggs, the making of essences and extracts, explosives, fertilizers, 
flower preservation, fumigants, grease eradicators, hair preparations, inks, insect powders, laundry 
preparations, lubricants, metals, mirrors, photographs, pigments, plasters, plating, preserving fruits, 
are but a few of the subjects treated with a thoroughness and comprehensiveness that makes the 
book a perpetual joy and help. A circular fully describing this invaluable book will be sent to any 
applicant by addressing the publisher. Henley’s Twentieth Century Book of Recipes, Formulas 
and Processes. 787 pages. Large octavo. Price $3.00. Norman W. Henley Pub. Co., New York. 


It is scarcely necessary on this review page to enlarge upon the fascination of Stephen Bonsal’s 
“Life of Edward Fitzgerald Beale.” In other pages of this magazine Mr. Bonsal’s publishers, Messrs. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, have generously given us large quotations from its pages as well as the use 
of a number of cuts. The book throughout is equally as interesting as this condensed story and 
we heartily commend it to our readers. Life of Edward Fitzgerald Beale, by Stephen Bonsal. “With 
16 illustrationns. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Mr. Fitch’s second book is entitled Modern English Books of Power. It forms a companion, 
both in size and appearance, to the other volume and is equally interesting and helpful. Mr. Fitch 
thus states his purpose: 

“My plan has been to arouse interest both in the men and their books so that any reader 
of this volume may be stimulated to extend his knowledge of the modern English classics. 

“These chapters include the greatest English writers during the last one hundred and fifty 
years and they have been prepared mainly for those who have no thorough knowledge of 
modern English books or authors. They are of limited scope so that few quotations have 
been possible. But they have been written with an eager desire to help those who care 
to know the best works of modern English authors.” 

That he has admirably succeeded, goes without saying. To those unfamiliar with the modern 
masters of literature, this book is one of the safest and sanest guides. It may be confidently fol- 
lowed and one who accepts Mr. Fitch’s advice and reads carefully in accordance with his directions 
will be justified in calling himself, within the sphere of this book, a reasonably well read man. Modern 
English Books of Power, George Hamlin Fitch, 173 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.50 net, Paul 
Elder & Company. 


There are dictionaries and dictionaries and the ordinary man finds it exceedingly difficult in the 
conflicting claims made for the various dictionaries to choose that which is best adapted to his pur- 
poses. In my own library I have a fair sized collection of dictionaries, some of which extend into 
quite a number of volumes. In some cases I use one and in some cases another, but for all around 
use, both for home and office purposes, I find that, for some months, I have almost unconsciously 
reached for the Webster’s New International. In the Out West Office we use one of the edition of 
1911, which contains in addition to the dictionary an appendix, including gazeteer, biographical 
dictionary and a great number of illustrations. 

There are many reasons why we have made this dictionary our standard, some of which are as 
follows:—1. The type is clear and easy toread. 2. The definitions are generally full and accurate. 
3. It generally gives every word whose meaning we seek. 4. It is up to date. 5. Its illustra- 
tions are clear and really serve to illustrate. Altogether it is a most satisfactory dictionary and 
we can thoroughly and conscientiously recommend it to all our readers. 


A little South of East of San Luis Obispo, or almost West from Bakersfield, lies the Carissa Plain, 
once ridden over by Fremont, Kit Carson, Kern and other pioneers, now roamed over by the stock 
of American cattle raisers. This plain is about sixty-five miles long by twelve miles or more in 
width, bordered on the East by the Monte Diablo range, while on the West rises an irregular uplift 
of sandstone which in the South merges into the Sierra Santa Lucia, which is crossed and tunneled 


by the tracks of the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railway. Here on its Western border, 
facing the sun, is a great rock, known to the Spaniards as “La Piedra Pintada,”’ or “the Painted 
Rock.” ‘This isolated rock attains an elevation of near two hundred feet in diameter at its base. 
On its Eastern side through a narrow portal of twenty feet in width, has been excavated an oval 
chamber, or amphitheatre, near three hundred feet in length by two hundred feet in its widest place, 
open to the sky in perpendicular walls one hundred and fifty feet high on the West. A gallery run- 
ning partly around the chamber has been excavated, like the altar and choir of some vast cathedral, 


and in this are the paintings which have given this ancient temple the name it now bears.” * * 


“Through all the history of California the Painted Rock has remained a mystery, silent in the wild- 

erness, never visited or studied by the archaeologist, and its maze of paintings unread. The abor- 
igines and the early Mexican rancheros revered the rock and its paintings as something sacred. but 
the iconoclastic Anglo-Saxon has little reverence for anything, and thus the curio hunters, to the 
shameful dishonor of civilization, have mutilated them to some extent. Still, a recent visitor re- 
marked, The paintings stretch around the gallery like a great Turkish carpet.”’ 

Myron Angel, a student and writer for many years uponCalifornia history, heard the legend of this 
rock as told by an Indian vaquero, named Jose, and has put it into book form. It is an interesting 
legend, interestingly told. At the conclusion of the chapter that tells of Jose’s interest in the rock, 
Mrs. Angel has written in the copy of the book sent to me as follows: 

“Since this book was published Jose has passed away. His life so humble, has been 
a drama, and his end a proper sequel. As a vaquero setting on horseback in a corral of 
a stockyard of San Francisco, he was told, by a fellow vaquero, that his name was printed 
in a book. Inquiring how, the vaquero replied, ‘The legend that you related to McAllister 
of the Painted Rock has been published in a book. ’Jose gasped. Lifting his hands to the 
sky, he exclaimed, ‘Mi Madra,’ and fell dead to the ground.’ 

The Painted Rock of California, A Legend, by Myron Angel, 100 pages, many illustrations, $1.00. 
Copies to be had from Mrs. Angel, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


The other day, while in Berkeley, I picked up, for casual reading, to pass away a few minutes, a 
small book. In an hour I read it through, but in that reading I stopped a dozen times to read aloud 
to my daughter a strongly-put, wise, impressive thought that profoundly appealed to me. As I 
put the booklet down, I exclaimed: “‘It was worth while to have come from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco merely to read that,” and I meant it. There isa new joy and an increase of power comes with 
the reading of a book so full of real stimulation. The title of this book expresses its purpose, and no 
formal review can so fully express my appreciation of it as the spontaneous words uttered above. 
poe Cuneeation in English, by George Hebert Palmer, 35c net, postpaid, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

ston. 
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By W. H. 
) TELL THE STORY of the continued 


and marvelous development of the 
Pomona Valley and the City of Pomona, 
California, is to attempt the relation 
of the progress and equipment of one 
of the richest and most far-famed sections in 
Southern California and, the story of a valley 
whose history of romance, and statement of 
fact relative to beauty and situation, salubrious- 
ness of climate and attractiveness generally 
for man’s residence, is a type unexcelled or, 
as has been written, ‘‘Nor-any other spot 
beneath the sun surpasses and which few can 
match.” 

Man’s span of life is a short one and it is 
not a strange or specially selfish quest, to seek 
for an establishment of home where the con- 
ditions of climate, the social environment, the 
comforts and conveniences of life, constitute 
an El Dorado. On these three counts Pomona 
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Board of Trade 


Pomona 


is found unsurpassed and the verdict “Supreme” 
is the voice of the disinterested tourist and the 
temporary observing visitor, while the chorus 
of assent is that of thousands of Southern, 
Eastern and Middle West families who have 
become a satisfied part of Pomona’s life, and 
heritage—But, I readily grant you, that climate, 
and a social and morally healthful environment 
will not support one in material comfort or 
supply the conveniences of life. Here, how- 
ever, is the strangest feature of this new El 
Dorado of your quest—an unusual one—a 
material prosperity actually existent and the 
surest foundation laid for a future of rich re- 
turns in financial resource based upon more 
than one hundred thousand acres of the richest 
arable land in one section, surrounding a rapidly 
growing, thriving commercial city to be found 
the world o’er. To these tens of thousand of 
acres of the richest land add an inexhaustible 





The Poultry Business Pays at Pomona. 











Picking the Golden Fruit at Pomona. 


supply of water in a country where water is 
King and you have Pomona’s sure foundation 

Besides being the largest citrus-growing 
section in California, with a quality of oranges 
and lemons unexcelled in the world, its products 
in peaches, apricots, pears, plums, grapes, 
English walnuts, berries, vegetables, sugar beets, 
alfalfa, all grains, poultry and live stock are 
incomparable in quality, quantity, surety of 
crop and market. 

The City of Pomona, by census of 1880, had 
a population of three hundred. Today her 
inhabitants number at least 14,000, an increase 
of one hundred per cent in the last decade. 

Pomona has two National banks, one State 
bank, one Savings and Trust company doing 
a general banking business, besides Loan asso- 


ciations, Securities companies—all prosperous 
The gain in bank deposits in the last five years 
of 175 per cent is a striking example of the 
financial growth of the community 

The business interests, manufacturing, mer- 
cantile, canning, citrus fruit packing, ete., 
represent at least $15,000,000 annually of trade, 
products and shipments 

A city, not of millionaires, but one of beauti- 
ful homes—from the cottage of the humbler 
sort to the elaborate bungalow of the more 
affluent. The impression is that of a_ well- 
balanced distribution of prosperity: an ideal 
social condition, amid ideal surroundings in 
an idea! climate 

A noticeable feature of the development of 
Pomona is along the line of modern business 











Christian Church, Pomona. 
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Some More of Pomona’s Live Wires. 
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The Men Who are Pushing Pomona to the Front. 
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buildings, commodious, attractive and covering 
large stocks of merchandise, drawing a trade 
from an ever increasing territory. One par- 
ticular evidence of this growth is the imposing 
class A five-story building of the Pomona In- 
vestment Company, now almost ready for 
occupancy. 

An Opera House, beautiful in design, and in 
appointments and capacity creditable to any 
city, has reached the stage of initial construc- 
tion. 

By Sept. Ist, next, the new Hospital will be 
in process of erection. It will be of capacity 
at first of forty rooms with plans calling for an 
increase of ninety rooms, to keep pace with 
the assured future of Pomona Valley. The 
construction will be reinforced concrete, abso- 
lutely fireproof, built upon a beautiful site in 
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a retired locality, but contiguous to three 
electric lines traversing the city and connecting 
surrounding towns. 

There are at least twenty-five Church or- 
ganizations in Pomona, more than a dozen 
Church edifices represent individual invest- 
ments of from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Pomona’s admirably managed ‘and equipped 
Public School system is one of the strongest 
attractions to heads of growing families, offered 
by this citv of manifold inducements to settlers. 
The system is thoroughly modern and com- 
prehensive, comprising two High Schools 
Mechanical Arts and six Grammar School 
buildings, with three Kindergarden adjuncts. 
Besides these there are three separate Kinder- 
garden buildings, two attached Sloyd depart- 
ments and one separate Sloyd organization 

















THE COMMERCIAL HOTEL, headquarters for traveling men, where comfortable quarters are 


provided for the general public. 


It has five spaceous sample rooms. 


Mr. Brock, the genial pro- 


prietor spares no expense in catering to the traveling public. 
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First National Bank of Pomona. 


To four of the Grammar Schools are attached 
Domestic Science departments. The present 
enrollment is 2,600 scholars and thie increase 
per annum is fully twenty per cent. 

To epitomize further: 

Pomona’s elevation above the sea is 860 feet. 

Three hundred and twenty-five sunshiny days 
in the year; little fog; no extremes in heat or 
cold; refreshing sea breezes; nights always a 
and ‘restful; no fleas, no vermin, no malaria. 


Modern sewer electric lights and 
gas. 

Three trunk lines of travel, Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe and Salt Lake Railroads. Pomona 
is on the map of Ocean to Ocean Highway 
route. Electric lines traversing the city in 
every direction and conneeting with Los Angeles 
and all Southern California. 

Beautiful Carnegie Library, 
$55,000 to $60,000—volumes, 
ship nearly 9,000. 

Three daily newspapers, 
College, large canneries, twenty 
houses, etc. 

Pomona College, the 
Southern California at Claremont, 
distant. And then— 

Pomona’s Park system—in its infancy—but 
grandly planned and wonderfully attractive in 
its present development and its future promise. 
The surpassingly lovely feature of this park 
system is that gem of park development known 
and extolled by tens of thousands “ tourists 
and popularized all over Southern California 
as the choicest of Nature’s beauty spots, de- 
veloped under the master hand of the§ most 
sapable Superintendent of Parking on the 
West Coast, where Nature in offering to Pomona 
the beautiful slopes of San Jose Hills, afforded 
man’s talent the opportunity in six short years, 
to clothe these slopes, beautify the levels and 
summits, create what six years since might 
have been called impossible, bringing into 
being—in its infancy of years—the surpassing 
gem, Ganesha Park. 

To detail its attractiveness would call for{the 
descriptive powers of an artist and fill a small 
volume of interesting matter. From the sum- 
mit of the highest elevation of the Park, the 
crown of these beautiful hills, can be secured 
a view far reaching, inspiring, de ‘lightful, of an 
expanse of country, beautiful beyond compare, 
guarded on the North and East by the towering 
mountain range, with “San Antonio” rearing its 
head to reach the skies; lying at one’s feet the 
thousands of acres of orange groves that almost 
hide thé roof trees of the City of fruits and 
stretching away in the distance a vista of 
groves, citrus, deciduous fruits, walnuts, and 
the restful plains of alfalfa culture on the! sky 
line to the South and East. 


system, 


total investment 
21,138, member- 


excellent Business 
fruit-packing 


leading College in 
three miles 
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THE PLACE OF OPPORTUNITY. 

FIRST PACIFIC U.S. PORT NORTHYPANAMA 
INVITES THE WORLD TO HER 

CALIFORNIA ing TION 


1915—-ENTIRE YEAR— 








AN DIEGO has the proud preeminence 
of being the first city to be founded in 
California by the Caucasian race. Here 
it was that Junipero Serra, Portola, Rivera, 

. and other history makers of what was 
eventually to become the “Golden State” met 
and planted the banner for God, St. James 
and the King of Spain. Here the first mission 
was established; here the first presidio; here 
the first colony of the white race; here the first 
martyr shed his blood to become the seed of 
the Church. 

Historically it is one of the most interesting 
places in California, for it has never ceased to 
be in the forefront in all matters of importance. 
In the early days it was the capital of the state, 
or at least the official residence of the Governor; 
here the unfortunate Pattie and his compan- 
ions were imprisoned after their long and fear- 
fully arduous trip across the northern desert 
of the penisula; here lived John Phoenix of 
humorous literary fame, and here Joaquin 





Miller wrote some of his most exquisite verse. 

Climatically speaking, San Diego has always 
held a preemiment positiom on account 
of the general equability of its temperature 
which has less variations in the thermometer 
than any other part of California, and to those 
who wish to avoid both the heat of summer and the 
cold of winter, San Diego is not surpassed 
by any other spot on the American continent, 
and possibly not in the world. The Weather 
Bureau statistics for many years demonstrate 
this and the facts have been commented upon 
again and again by world-wide travellers, 
meteorological experts, physicians and scien- 
tific writers generally. 

Were it not for its supreme advantages Sam 
Diego could never have battled against the ad- 
verse conditions which, until recently, am 
adverse fate has forced upon it. While the 
country was in its original primitive condition 
and the only means of transportation were 
horseback and Spanish carreta, San Diego 





View of San Diego from Balboa Park, the Exposition Site. 
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U.S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 


suffered no discrimination being in the line of 
E] Camino Real from the Spanish settlements of 
the penisula of Lower California to the Spanish 
settlements throughout Alta California. Sail- 
ing vessels could also visit it as they plied up 
and down the coast, but the advent of railroads 
introduced a new factor in transportation 
which for awhile adversely affected the destinies 
of San Diego. It was too far south to be on 
the main line of the Santa Fe or the Southern 
Pacific and it was not until the Santa Fe built 
a connecting line from Los Angeles down 
that it was brought into touch with this modern 
element of our civilization. The fact of its 
being thus shut off from the main line has al- 
ways worked more or less to its disadvantage, 
but a few far-seeing shrewd business men have 
never failed in their devotion and loyalty to 
San Diego and their fealty is now being most 
handsomely rewarded. Steadily but surely 
since boom days, San Diego has forged ahead. 
In spite of its handicaps it has asked no odds, 
but has resolutely battled on, knowing that it 
was ultimately bound to win out The faith of 
its far-seeing citizens is now being amply justi- 
Its population has increased until it 
now numbers in the neighborhood of 75,000 
inhabitants, and these are progressive citizens 
of the best possible type. They have brought 
their money, their energy and their faith to 
this Premier City of California and have 
erected magnificent hotels, business blocks and 


fied 


residences that would be the pride of any 
metropolitan city in the world. 

The spirit of its citizenship can well be illus- 
trated with the history of one _ building 
The Elks of San Diego desired to have their 
own place of meeting. Each of its 400 mem- 
bers unhesitatingly subscribed $100 and thus 
in a few hours a building fund of $40,000 was 
provided with which a magnificent edifice was 
constructed which is now their home and the 
home of the Chamber of Commerce and _ its 
exhibits 

U. S. Grant, Jr., wished to put up a hotel 
that would bea kind of memorial to the military 
genous of his father At a cost of two millions 
of dollars he erected the U. 8. Grant Hotel. In 
spite of the prognostications of the pessimists 
that it would be a white elephant upon his 
hands and could never be made to pay, from 
the day of its opening it has done almost a 
capacity business and the present writer has 
visited Diego when a perfect tent city 
had to be erected on the roof garden of the hotel 
to provide for its tremendous influx ot guests 

You will have to see its Bivouac Grill to 
appreciate it. Thousands oflars have been 
spent in producing the picturesque atmos 
phere from which this noted gathering plac« 
of discriminating diners takes its name. The 
mural paintings are all of military subjects, and 
the walls are decorated with military accoutre 
ments which further enhance the martial spirit 
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S. Grant 


Each niche in the wall has been 
subjected to individual treatment, and no 
nation has been slighted in the distribution 
of military honors. 

Particularly pleasing are the sections devoted 
to historic scenes from French, English, Russian, 
Turkish and American fields of glory. There 
is not a dish you could order in New York, 
Paris, Vienna, Cairo or London, but what can 
be served you here. No wonder this hotel is 
the resort of those who appreciate the best 
It is under the management of Mr. James H 


of the place. 





Hotel Palm Ccurt. 


Holmes, whose wide experience as a managing 
director of successful resort hostelries made 
plain to him that in the U. 8S. Grant he had the 
greatest opportunity of his long career to cater 
to a public which enjoys the best of everything 

The very words “Southern California” bring 
to mind a smiling summer land rich with trop- 
ical vegetation and heavy with the perfume 
of flowers. It is the home of people who ap- 
preciate the beauties and comforts of life 
And the social center of this fair land of blue 
skies and balmy breezes is the U. 8S. Grant 


View of San Diego From Cerner of Balboa Park 
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American National Bank Building. 


Hotel, the pride of San Diego. One has only 
to be a guest at this palatial hostelry, or even 
a visitor enjoying the hospitality of the Bivouac 
Grill, to understand the reasons for the decided 
preference shown for the U. S. Grant. Built 
at a cost of $2,000,000, it is the best appointed 
and the most modern hotel on the Pacific 
Coast. Every convenience and comfort a 
patron could possibly demand is at his instant 
service. The location itself leaves nothing to 
be desired. It has what every successful hotel 
must have—accessibility. 

Speaking of the service—the cuisine of the 
U. 8S. Grant Hotel is the standard by which 
tourists and residents guage other coast hotels. 
What you wish to eat, at the hour you wish it, 
and served as it would be in the mansion of a 
magnate—but at reasonable prices—that is the 
U. 8S. Grant way of satisfying the inner man. 
Don’t forget the Bivouac Grill, that gathering 
place of kindred spirits, which is famous from 
coast to coast. It is patronized by men and 
women who appreciate the good things of life. 
The Turkish Baths are most elaborate, there 
being departments for both men and women, 
open day and night. Each has a swimming 

1 with salt water pumped continuously direct 
rom the ocean. Skilled attendants are con- 
stantly in charge. Large assembly rooms, 
spacious corriders, an artistic dining salon, a 
rathskeller, private dining rooms, cafe, grill 
room, a ball room and a swimming pool testify 
to the thoughtfulness of the builders of this 
hotel in catering to a fastidious public. 

The San Diego spirit can also well be seen 
by the masterly and forceful manner in which 


it is handling the question of the special Panama 
Exposition for 1915. New Orleans and San 
Francisco were the two. candidates for the 
great exposition that was to celebrate the 
opening of the greatest artificial water-way 
of all time. San Francisco won. It seemed 
absurd to thousands of people that San Diego, 
a town on the same coast and in the same state, 
within a little over 600 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, could presume to think of holding an ex- 
position in the same year as that of San Fran- 
cisco. But the people of San Diego thought 














San Diego Realty Board vi La Jolla. 


differently. Without intrenching upon the 
work to be done at the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion they have laid out a district and indivi- 
dualistic line of their own and will present to 
the world a remarkable exposition which 
will fittingly set forth their many and varied 
claims for recognition in 1915. 

There is a distinct reason why San Diego 
should celebrate the opening of the Panama 
Canal. It is thefirst port of call in the United 
States north of Panama and the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec on the Pacific Ocean. Her harbor 
is one of the finest in the world for depth, 
width and space. The depth of the anchorage 
areaof San Diego’s harbor varies from twenty 
to ninety-six feet at extreme low tide. From 
the entrance of the harbor for a _  dis- 
tance of eight miles inland, there is a minimum 





The New Factory of the Savage Tire Co. 


depth of thirty-six feet at low tide. It is 
sixteen miles from the entrance of the harbor 


to the extreme end of the bay, the lower 
portion varying from twenty to twenty-five feet in 
depth at low tide. The tide has a rise and 
fall of about six feet at this point. Point 
Loma, a promontory 400 feet above sea-level 
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juts out into the ocean just north and far 
beyond the harbor entrance, thus protecting 
not only the entrance but the entire harbor 
itself from any storms which might sweep 
down from the north, while the United States 
Government has built an indestructible jetty 
paralleling the entrance to the bay on _ the 
south, thus deflecting the current from the 
tropics and maintaining a uniform depth of 
the entrance channel so important to shipping. 
She also has a tremendous advantage in being 
asmooth water haven. Asasea-port, San Diego 
has another advantage in that she is not re- 
quired to spend immense millions to prepare 
for the reception of business. All the 
improvements that need to be made in order 
to enable her to conduct a business second 
only to that of San Francisco will not cost 
more than six-million dollars, which amount 
has already been provided for. In addition 
to this she is enlarging her railway facilities 
so that within a comparatively short time the 
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fertile Imperial and 
other Colorado River Valleys will have an 
immediate ocean outlet through her harbor, 
thus making her the gateway for the shipping 
of millions of tons annually of fruit, live 
stock and every kind of vegetables for the 
Eastern as well as Oriental markets. It can 
well be seen that in the shipment of fruits, ete., 
for the east the fact that she is the last port 
of call in the United States is of vast im- 
portance. 

Point Loma, which is the protecting arm 
of land, completely shutting in the gateway of 
San Diego Bay is in itself a marvelous asset 
to San Diego. For not only does it insure 
the serenity and calmness of its harbor but, 
its climatic and scenic features have attract- 
ed to it the Headquarters of the Universal 
Brotherhood and Theosophical Society, the 
buildings and grounds of which have already 
become famous throughout the civilized world. 


marvelously rich and 
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The Fool’s Prayer 
By Edward Rowland Sill 


The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer!” 


The jester doffed bis cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before; 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Bebind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed bis head, and bent bis knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool; 

The rod must heal the sin: but, Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These bard, well-meaning bands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“The ill-timed truth we might have kept— 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it bad rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 

The chastening stripes must cleanse them all; 
But for our blunders—ob, in shame 

Before the eyes of heaven we fall. 


“Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 

Men crown the knave, and scourge the tool 
That did his will; but Thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool!” 


The room was hushed; in silence rose 
The King, and sought bis gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool!” 
From Poems by E. R. Sill, 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





All the creative genius of man could not improve on some of the scenes along this 
delightful driveway 





